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WHEN called upon to prepare, for delivery before you, an 
essay upon a subject which involved very grave questions of 
national policy in regard to the Militia of the United States, I 
little thought that any difficulty would arise from my attempting 
to obey the injunction to make my treatise short, it being very 
much to be desired that I should present views calculated to 
provoke discussion. From its very nature, the subject promised 
to secure to us a forcible presentation of the views of able men 
who might be induced to join us in discussing the necessity for 
a new departure in the United States in the general administra- 
tion of military affairs. 

At the expense of style, and I greatly fear of argument, 
I have presented to you, in as few words as possible, a subject 
which has been to me for many years one of exceeding interest. 
I was more than astonished when I heard that the matter to be 
presented was considered worthy of the official recognition of 
the officers of the Institution before its delivery in your presence, 
a decision which has caused its presentation here in printed form, 

* Read at a General Meeting of the Institution, December 13, 1883, General Fry, V. P., in the 
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thus preventing any alteration or modification by the author, 
who may hereafter be looked upon as one thoroughly subjected 
to the machinations of General Fry, who has certainly given me 
the strongest evidence that he will never cease to be Provost 
Marshal-General. 

I wish to say to you, plainly, that to such an essay hours of 
preparation should be devoted upon that portion which relates 
solely to our military history. In approaching the main subject, 
I have carefully abstained from reference to many topics I know 
would be familiar to you as military men, but which I also 
believed should be presented most prominently to the general 
reader. 

And now I proceed to read my contribution to this meeting 
of the Institution, with the hope that I may arouse sufficient 
discussion to render this afternoon one of profit to you, and 
with the feeling that I am addressing military men who in 1883 
present the same characteristics as were distinguishing to Amer- 
icans in 1861, in 1847, in 1812, in 1776. You all differ in your 
views to-day, according to class, as all did years ago; and if in 
the general difference of opinion as between the man of war and 
the man of peace there be no change, we may now expect a 
strong and decided opposition to these views of mine from the 
man of peace. 

Listen to this, as an evidence of the difference of opinion in 
1776, when a regular Bull Run “avant-courier” reached New 
York and the arms of Father Skewkirk. I think Lieut.-Colonel 


Huntington would have shot the man. 


‘* WEDNESDAY, 28th.—The different parties on Long Island kept on to be en- 
gaged with one another; the firing was plainly heard. Bro. Skewkirk met with a 
young man who waited on Ensign Goodman, and who was come back from Long 
Island. He told him that he and a small number of his regiment (Huntington’s) had 
escaped with their lives. It had been a fight he should never forget, such as he never 
wished to see again. This young man is of a serious turn, religious more than com- 
mon, and promises to be the Lord’s. 

MorAVIAN CHURCH, Fulton Street.” 


To-day, men of peace may evangelize some of my deserters. 

I may be in error, but after some years of reflection upon the 
attitude of most of our national legislators toward the Regular 
Army and Navy, I have been forced to conclude that we have at 
no time before been in so critical a condition in regard to the 
welfare of our national defence as at present. 
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If it be true that there is more error in judgmert shown at 
present by these legislators than ever before, there must exist 
reasons for this condition of affairs, and in a country like ours it 
must be possible to determine why this insensibility to the wel- 
fare of a standing army and navy should be so conspicuous. 

We are a peculiar people, but a law-abiding people. All 
Americans bow to law and appreciate the necessity for law and 
order. They feel, however, that all law is of the people, and 
they are right. It is not for the Army or the Navy to condemn 
the course of Congress ; such condemnation comes not from the 
created to the creator. How shall either branch of our national 
service proceed to change the spirit of the legislation of to-day, 
and procure for themselves and the Nation a proper guaranty 
for national safety in the future? I answer that the only method 
which seems to me, at this writing, to carry with it any hope of 
obtaining for the country a sense of real protection, is to se- 
cure proper attention to military and naval affairs in Congress 
by creating first “an intelligent public opinion,” before which 
the representatives of the people will be forced to move as men 
of straw. 

Daniel Webster has declared that “ intelligent public opinion 
is irresistible.” 

To-day, by their votes and through the votes of their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, our people have decided that in the 
United States a standing army shall exist only so long as they can 
see its immediate usefulness. That it is a thing tolerated, only 
suffered to exist because it may be found to be beneficial to us— 
maintained, not for a great evident purpose, but because we have 
maintained it hitherto. From the action of Congress this seems to 
be the public opinion, and we must recognize and respect it. Can 
we change this opinion? Can it be made more intelligent on this 
subject ? 

No mere bald statements will do it. The people must be 
made to feel that the general policy of the Government has been 
wrong, or nothing will be done to attain the ends we seek. 

Men rarely believe in the existence of a science concerning 
which they know nothing, unless they be made to comprehend its 
work. Unless you can show our people the utility of the mili- 
tary science, forbear from asking them for appropriations to con- 
tinue its improvement. 

But in determining to what extent a standing army may be 
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useful in our country, and in basing thereon the laws which 
ought to govern its growth and usefulness, we encounter many 
propositions involving the largest questionsin applied science and 
in the science of government. Until these be discussed and 
settled by scientific men, no instruction can go out to form the 
intelligent public opinion we seek. It appearing that this has 
not been done as yet, we conclude that the present opinions of 
the representatives of the people are neither intelligent nor 
unchangeable. It is, therefore, the duty of some body of 
military men to make every effort to supply to our people at 
large such results of scientific military research and of practical 
military experience as may keep the people advised in the 
matter of the gradual improvements in the art of war, and force 
the careless and the ignorant to realize that this art is a growing 
science of the highest class. It is well for the people to know 
that, even if we pretend to agree to the proposition that all men 
are born equal, we still claim to have found in our experience 
that there is a certain superiority in all military affairs, on the 
part of the best educated and the most experienced. 

It has been thought advisable lately to call the attention of 
the officers of the Army themselves to the growing necessity for 
change in our military service, and to the gradual improvements 
of their own special sciences in all parts of the world. Also to 
the absolute necessity of their studying and reading in the arts 
of war—and for their constant reading at that. This has been 
done through essays and papers prepared by writers of known 
position in our Army. In carrying out these views the Military 
Service Institution has sprung into being, and become, under the 
auspices of the Government, an authority and an instructor 
among the best of our Regular officers. And I come before you 
to-day to ask why we shall not recognize this Institution as the 
one from which we may organize a larger, (to include the National 
Guard,) from which shall be derived that instruction for our people 
at large which I claim to be necessary to form a basis for “ Intel- 
ligent Public Opinion” upon all military questions. 

It is a simple affair. Our people more than any other are 
ready for instruction, and they are keen to appreciate the matter 
put before them, and how it is put. They are a busy people, 
and they will learn only that which it pays them to learn. (The 
charlatans in New York flourish only through the numbers of 
their victims, not through the adherence of even a few.) If this 
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Military Service Institution can be in any way extended in its 
work to include the active co-operation of our best officers of the 
National Guard, it will have it in its power to do for the Army 
and for the people what no other body of men can do or ever 
will do. If I can enlist the careful consideration of my proposi- 
tion on the part of our best-known leaders of the National 
Guard, I feel that I shall have performed a duty devolving upon 
one who has a debt to pay to the country that gave him his 
military education. 

War being an evil, and all means to protect the State in time 
of war being more or less suggestive of the evil itself, we have 
no difficulty in understanding why some religious sects may dis- 
approve of all matters pertaining to its science, and may abhor 
all distinctions of dress and parades, which may serve to make 
war’s existence, or probable occurrence, apparent. Their action 
and their principles are generally thoroughly consistent—they 
hate all that appertains to war. 

But when a nation, without any history save that of her wars, 
shows the slightest disregard of any of the great maxims relating 
to the Art of War, we may be allowed to make a searching 
inquiry into the cause of her apathy or the apathy of her people, 
and her military sons need not be startled if, upon making this 
inquiry, they be brought face to face with new dangers, more 
real and more to be dreaded the better they be understood. 

The people of the United States to-day are in this state of 
apathy, and the reasons therefor are numerous, and the insensi- 
bility in regard to military affairs is natural. Congress neglects 
the Navy—the condition of that arm is our naticnal disgrace. 
The Army is refused all save a bare maintenance, only sufficient 
to keep it as reduced as possible, and the majority of the press 
cry: “Reduce the Army! Abolish West Point!” Neither 
may be done, but indifference is here, and it is to be dreaded. 

Now there are reasons for this apathy. As military men, I 
ask you to examine with me and see if it be not a reasonable 
and possibly a natural result of our late war or wars. 

After the War with Mexico, did not the few volunteers who 
fought therein become more self-confident as soldiers than any 
of our Regular Army? Did you not flood the country twenty 
years ago with one million of men more or jess educated in the 
minor details of the Art of War? As the results of both these 
wars, is it not natural that the men who have found by actual 
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experience that upon them you must depend for national de- 


fence, must feel that the right to govern in military matters will 
and should depend upon themselves? Sad as it is for the progress 
of military science, this feeling is most natural. The less they 
know, the more convinced will they be, and if they approach the 
layman with: “I was there,” ‘“‘I have tried it,” what is more 
natural than the reatly acquiescence of the layman in all their 
propositions ? 

These semi-instructed military men, who by their real devo- 
tion in time of the Rebellion,—to the best of their abilities, 
—our helpers and our preservers,—abound in this country from 
its Congress to its market-towns ; at times, statesman-like when 
treating of civil matters; at times, annoying when imagining 
that they are masters of a science under whose rules they were 
by others directed and guided for nearly three years. 

The first cause, therefore, of the present indifference to 
the growth of military affairs is the overweening self-confidence 
of those who left our temporary service twenty years ago. 


The next cause is, our national pride in, and our confidence in, — 


our National Guard. They deserve our confidence, and we 
are justly proud of them, but we must recall to them that it 
is not in their power to devote their whole lives to this great 
science; and we assert that it takes the whole attention of 
our ablest men to keep pace with the improvements in the 
science of war in Europe and America. The Art of War is not an 
art to be acquired in a short period, through individual applica- 
tion and through one’s own intelligence. It is a great mistake 
to suppose, that, any one of the successful generals of our last 
war (who are credited with having succeeded in their undertak- 
ings without having had the benefits of a West Point education ; 
z. @., without having been forced to study the Art of War,) 
ever succeeded to any conspicuous degree, in any thing, without 
using the brains of those who had studied the art. It is 
generally through want of acknowledgment of these services 
in a public manner, on the part of some, that our people have 
been misled. The best of our Volunteer Generals have acknowl- 
edged these facts. No! the Art of War is simple but its rules 
are rigid, and they are not to be acquired without study and 
practice. 

You who have studied and who still study with all possible zeal 
this always changing, always developing art, may not know how 
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difficult it is for us, who were acquainted with its details twenty 
years ago, to keep pace with the progress of the past ten years ; 
and you can hardly be expected to know how much we, who are 
engaged in entirely different pursuits, can acquire by a short 
study of the themes and essays it is in your power to produce 
during the performance of your every-day duties. And this 
leads me to the question I have proposed for our consideration 
before we turn to the second part of this theme. What has the 
Military Service Institution done to draw forth this demand for new 
effort and wider influence? It was founded that “ it might bring 
together for the common good all branches of the Army”; that 
here “there may be beneficial interchange of views and 
profitable recital of experience.” This has most certainly been 
carried out to the letter. Who can have witnessed these assem- 
blages ‘of old army friends without emotion? Who has ever 
been here without carrying away with him thoughts which have 
been to him profitable and pleasing? All branches of the Army 
have met here and have helped to excite a mutual interest in 
their several arms and corps. What frank discussions have been 
held, and with what pleasure have we sought to examine into the 
merits of the questions brought before us from the short reports 
of the discussions we found in the printed JOURNAL! Recall the 
topics you have heard discussed, and recall, above all other mat- 
ters, the able and instructive essays upon military history. Take 
into your consideration the benefits to be derived from reading 
the history of the war between Germany and France (presented 
in a condensed form by General Godfrey Weitzel). Could any 
one devote an hour to the consideration of military affairs with 
much more profit to himself, than in listening to the reading of 
such an essay, illustrated as it is, and as such essays should al- 
ways be, with excellent maps? Of what interest to the mass of 
our National Guard are such questions as the “Sabre and Bayo- 
net Question,” ‘‘ Army Wagon Transportation,” “ Army Cloth- 
ing,” “ Notes on Military Medicine,” “ Electric Telegraph in 
Warfare,” “Target Practice at a Fixed Target.” Why, one 
could readily see that there is no known method yet devised for 
the improvement of our National Guard which could produce 
such ripe results, with so little effort, as a continuous attendance 
upon convocations such as these, where the very discussions, 
called forth by the essays, would serve to give, and have served 
to give, ample instruction in the growth and improvement made 
in the several arms of our service. 
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The Prize Essay of 1882, entitled “ The Improvements in the 
Art of War during the Last Twenty Years, and their Probable Ef- 
fect upon Future Military Operations,” by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry M. Lazelle, pronounced interesting, instructive, rich 
in examples and statistics, and thoroughly worked out in detail, by 
three such officers as, General Geo. B. McClellan, General Irvin 
McDowell, and General James B. Fry, would alone richly repay 
an officer of our National Guard for all the trouble and expense 
it would be to him, were he to secure to himself facilities for the 
reading of such monthly essays. But when you add to this, two 
other able essays on the same subject, the one by General Wes- 
ley Merritt, and the other by Captain F. V. Greene, you may 
well consider this theme sufficiently discussed to direct public 
opinion to an able understanding of the present advances in the 
science of the Art of War. And further, to call your attention to 
the nature of the information which we, who have left the Service, 
may receive from being connected with you in the proposed ex- 
tended organization, what think you of the “ Report and Observa- 
tion upon the Manceuvres of the French Army in 1881, and the 
Military Systems of France and other nations of Europe,” by 
Major-General John M. Schofield, and the able report of Lt. 
Rogers Birnie on “ The Autumn Manceuvres of the Ninth Corps 
(French) in 1880” ? Are not these of sufficient interest to attract all 
officers of the National Guard, and are they not of such a nature 
as will render it impossible for intelligent men to listen to them 
without being instructed in the Art of War, and led to improve 
themselves to the extent of the improvements described by the 
lecturers? Has there not been an interchange of views and a 
most profitable exchange of experiences? But among whom? 
Among those to be instructed? No, among the instructors. 
Are they the men towhom Webster alluded? Those to be found 
“irresistible?” Are they even those to whom we will in the 
future look for our national defence? No. General Molineux 
told you, as the people tell you, you are to look for “ bone and 
sinew,” for officers and men, to our National Guard, and I add 
that in and through its influence alone, can you ever hope to 
create that “ intelligent opinion” among the people, our rulers, 
which will preserve to us the integrity of your organization, and 
the undervalued scientific knowledge of the Regular Army 
officers. 

I have never advocated the adoption of any measure which 
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could in any way conflict with the rights of that noble body of 
men who became our Volunteer Army during the Rebellion. 
With full heart and real earnestness I drilled all the officers of 
the Connecticut Militia before the war. I realized then how 
little chance had the man of business to devote his mind to the 
consideration of matters purely military, and after twenty-eight 
and odd years of experience I stand to-day just where I then 
stood on this question. Therefore I ask, Are you working in 
your greater sphere? Is this your whole mission ? 

No, a higher, better duty lies before you, and yet knowing 
how conscientiously, how continuously you have striven to 
impart knowledge, working for no reward save the satisfaction of 
keeping before a few of the best of our officers the ‘‘ require- 
ments of the age,” I am still sorely taxed to find methods for 
the spread of your influence and spirit. 


WHAT WE MAY DO. 


We may give effect to this full appreciation of the dangers 
arising from pursuing the present suicidal policy and establish a 
healthy opinion in favor of the liberal support of our Army and 
Navy, if through this Military Service Institution we succeed 
in forming a grander and more reaching school of military in- 
struction, by incorporating with us some or all of the officers 
of the National Guard in the city of New York and in 
Brooklyn. 

The results of this plan I should sum up briefly to be these : 

First, we would associate with military men of known scien- 
tific ability—men whose whole life is given to the study of 
the Science of War—those officers of rank in the National Guard 
who must in the end exert the most influence on legislation for 
the Army. 

Second, we may begin the formation of military libraries in 
the city of New York, in which under proper surroundings 
quarterly or monthly meetings may be held, and at which just 
such essays as have charmed us here may be read for instruction 
and discussion. 

We may, through a proper Journal, so interest the city, the 
State, and the National Government as to secure aid from 
all three. 

Concerning the first of these results or aims I have tosay: To 
the Army and to the State this is of the first importance. I 
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believe that nothing can be proposed which is more in accord 
with the spirit of the time and with the will of the people, and it 
should be the end and aim of every qualified officer to impart all 
his knowledge to those of our people who have enrolled 
themselves for the national defence. The first effort should 
be made to make the officer of the National Guard feel at all 
times at his ease in regard to his position in the military profes- 
sion. No comfort can come to him who as a military man does 
not keep himself up to the standard work of modern warfare. 
Nothing will so readily give him self-confidence (the most essen- 
tial of all military qualifications in any commander of men)— 
so certainly give him self-approval—as the feeling that by actual 
contact with those who study to keep foremost in their knowl- 
edge of the Art of War, he finds himself fully prepared to 
meet the sudden emergencies of the military profession. 

It is to this that I am looking in my endeavor to bring 
about an immediate co-mingling of the two great elements of 
our national defence ; the science and experience, and the bone 
and sinew. 

Can you who listen to me doubt it? Can you not see the 
results as I see them? Will not the officers of the National 
Guard appreciate and welcome the effort? You dignify every 
uniform in the Guard ; you inspire confidence in those who are 
destined to follow what may be now the best Militia we ever 
had, but which may not remain worthy of the grand name it 
bears if steps be not taken, (and that soon,) to give vigor and 
growth and experience to the present organizations. With the 
talent and knowledge of the details of much of the military pro- 
fession the National Guard now possess, it is a burning shame 
that steps should not be taken to afford facilities for further self- 
improvement. 

And how are we to do this with any promise of establishing 
an interest in our work on the part of those who can give but 
little time to this task, those who must labor for a living and 
only remain in our National Guard but a brief period ? 

It is by “ The Library,” “The Museum,” and its surroundings 
and associations that all is to be done. Once provide a suitable 
room, fill it with associations such as as we see now before us,— 
associations of events with the objects here in view,—and you will 
continue to draw to your meetings men whose hearts are beating 
rapidly, even when much lesser displays than these may greet 
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them. Books on the several wars, trophies, photographs of 
events, photographs of men whom we honor for their services,— 
men under whom we served,—flags of our corps, divisions, and 
brigades under which we fought,—yes! flags of our old regi- 
ments !—all, all seem to draw us to these points and form the 
reunions, secured by presenting to men of feeling and military 
pride, objects such as these; from such reunions may grow the 
larger work, and under such influences men may grow to say: 
“Tam of them; this science still is mine to use, not to talk of 
using!” 

And next by the JOURNAL, a record of their own acts, a 
record of their reunions. What a power among us all in matters 
military! A record of what was said in regard to progress. It 
would stand with each of us as a welcome friend, a rest to the 
man of business who may yet love his military associations. 
Every effort of this record being directly in the way of securing 
to the Government, at least cost, the best service of the most 
intelligent “bone and sinew,” it would be encouraged in its 
efforts, and it would find its way to far-distant posts, with a 
reasonable hope that its influence would be worthy of the cost 
to us in money and in effort. 

And will not such an effort, made under the auspices of a 
regularly incorporated body, such a body as is this Military Ser- 
vice Institution, receive the encouragement and support of the 
General Government, the State, and the city? Who can doubt? 
Who will despise a movement made to “increase the efficiency 
of our National Guard”? Who will throw any obstacle in the 
way of a movement on the part of our Army to do the most 
good in time of peace? What officer duly enrolled, enrolled 
because he is known to be zealous in the performance of his 
duties, will refuse to hear to what extent a Regular officer may 
be in the way of learning more of the military profession than 
himself, and hearing, will refuse to learn with little effort the 
result of another’s hard examination, trial, and experience ? 

It is a busy world, and busy men who assume new responsi- 
bilities will gladly welcome any effort which may be made to 
render easy the acquisition of the knowledge which their new 
profession, or their old profession, may demand of them. 

If in the most attractive manner we present the information 
demanded, if we arouse the interest of those we seek to benefit, 
if we place the National Guard in a matter of science on the 
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level with the best informed in the world,—if we do this, whose 
aid shall we seek in vain? 

I ask that the question shall not be: “ What shall we do?” 
but that, determined that something shall be done, and done at 
once, and that for the benefit of our National Guard, the question 
shall be: ‘ How soon shall we begin? How soon may we in- 
terest those who are to be associated with us?” 

This, I feel, is what the Military Service Institution may do, 
—this is its duty. Developed, as it is, through the action 
of some earnest men, it cannot recede; but forced by its 
own success to move forward in the cause, it will put forth new 
efforts to form “intelligent public opinion upon military affairs”; 
and in forming it, will secure to itself the praise of having spread 
through our land the irresistible force to which a Webster 
bowed. This new effort alone will secure to our Army and 
Navy the consideration due those forces, whose greatest worth 
is attributable to the fact that they are founded upon a science 
whose growth and development are beyond the acquirement of 
legislators whose duties are so all-absorbing that they are 
content to see our nation’s pride and boast crumble to the dust. 

In America the People rule. Instruct the People. 


DISCUSSION. 


Gen. WHIPPLE (Asst. Adjt.-Gen.):—I move that the thanks of this Institution be 
tendered to General Webb for his very interesting and instructive paper. 

Gen. MOLINEUX (New York):—I second that motion ; as a citizen who is desirous 
of seeing that the usefulness of the Regular Army is extended, and the national defence 
itself strengthened by the influence of the National Guard, and of the people at large. 
I endorse what General Webb has stated in regard to this matter. ‘‘Public Opinion is 
irresistible,” he says. We know that ; and as a citizen I state that if this Institution 
will enlarge its sphere so as to extend its benefits to the National Guard, and to the 
public through it, you will be doing something of great use. It is a matter, to my 
mind, of national importance, and I hope that steps will be taken by you to allow the 
National Guard to become associated with you in this Institution. It is a thing of 
vital interest to the National Guard. 

Major GARDNER (Judge-Advocate):—I would like to add to the motion of Gen. 
Whipple, that a copy of this paper be requested for the Archives of the Institution, 
which will undoubtedly be accepted by him. 

I think the able paper, which we have just listened to, shows the general drift of 
sentiment among many of the members in the Regular Service, that we should, in some 
way, bring into this Institution and associate with us such of our brother officers of the 
late Volunteer Service and commissioned officers of the present National Guard, as 
are interested in the subjects which are considered at its meetings. 
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Of course, so long as the Military Service Institution remains a quasi govern- 
mental one in the Regular Army—and for the special benefit of regular officers, and 
located at a military post, and in a building given to it by the War Department—the 
direction of its affairs and its Executive Council should continue in the government 
officers selected, as now provided, by the nine hundred regular members scattered 
throughout the country. At the same time I think it would be very proper if the 
Institution’s Regulations should be so amended as to permit such officers of the late. 
Volunteer Service as have honorable records, and desire to associate with us, to do so 
on the same terms as the regular members, and with the same privileges except as to 
the direction of its affairs. The commissioned officers of the organized, uniformed, 
and effective National Guard in the several States ought also to have the same 
eligibility to membership—after a sufficient qualifying service as commissioned officers. 

Such associates would occupy the well-defined and honorable position of Asso- 
ciate or Corresponding Members, as understood and recognized in other professional 
and learned organizations throughout the country—historical societies, geographical 
societies, and the like. 

You know, Mr. President, that this subject has been heretofore discussed in our 
Council, and I propose, on a suitable occasion, to urge for favorable consideration 
any suitably prepared amendment which will bring into the Institution as active par- 
ticipants those classes of officers to whom reference has been made. 

In closing, I wish to say that I have listened with the greatest pleasure to this 
very instructive paper from our learned friend, and I hope that it will have the effect 
of increasing the interest felt in the Institution—not only in the Regular Army, but 
in the late Volunteer Service and National Guard of our common country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (GEN. FRY) :—Gentlemen: The subject is still open to discussion. 
A motion has been made and seconded that a vote of thanks be given to Gen. Webb, 
and I hope to hear something further on the subject before I put the question. 

Cot. WARD (23d Regt., N. G. S. N. Y.) :—A/r. President: As a member of the 
National Guard, I esteem it a very great pleasure to be here. I am very glad in- 
deed to see officers of the Regular Service manifest so much interest in the success of 
the National Guard. You can hardly realize how great the benefit is to us of having 
your moral support. The fact is, that at Creedmoor, the officers of the Regular Ser- 
vice and of the National Guard, not only of this State, but of others, are shooting side 
by side, and through such means they have opportunities of becoming better acquainted 
with each other ; and while it is quite evident that we have but‘a very limited knowl- 
edge of military affairs based upon the Regular Army standard, yet, as a rule, it is 
quite evident to the close observer that we are not only anxious, but willing, to learn, 
and extremely desirous of being instructed in the right channel. I am firmly of the 
opinion that if the National Guard is encouraged by the officers of the Regular Service, 
they will be highly gratified with the result of;their efforts. 

With reference to ‘the able paper, just read by General Webb, I can but feel 
grateful for the expressions of interest in the success of the National Guard therein 
contained. It must be apparent to all observing officers in the Regular Service, that 
there is an earnest desire throughout the entire country on the part of the National 
Guard to approximate, as near as possible, to the duties of the Regular Service, espe- 
cially in the minor details of field-engineering,—such as throwing up earthworks, dig- 
ging rifle-pits, throwing bridges over narrow streams, skirmish duty, picket duty, the 
sanitary;management of camps, the drawing and cooking of rations, etc., so that, if 
called upon to perform actual duty, the National Guard will have some slight knowl- 
edge of the customs of the Service. 

There is unquestionably a disposition in this Congress to help the National Guard. 
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I sincerely hope not with money, but in lieu thereof, to all the States that havea Na 
tional Guard uniformed and equipped, that the United States Government will issue, 
after a proper inspection by regular officers, a uniform calibre of arms, a specified num- 
ber of rounds of ammunition per annum, per man, a limited quantity of camp equipage, 
and also equipments. That the troops will be annually inspectcd and reported upon 
by officers specially detailed for that purpose by the Government, so that the authori- 
ties at Washington shall at all times have an accurate knowledge of the efficiency of 
the National Guard throughout the United States. 

The effect of a proper law, embodying the points I have stated, will be the means 
of accomplishing great good ; compelling all officers of State troops to keep an ac- 
curate record of property, which will educate them in the knowledge of how to make 
out returns, and to appreciate the responsibility of having charge of Government 


rty. 

The benefits to be derived from frequent visits of properly accredited officers to 
the various State encampments are much greater than an officer not familiar with the 
facts would believe. 

The fact that a regular officer is detailed to a camp has an immediate beneficial 

effect. It is known that he is quietly observing, taking notes—saying nothing. Every 
officer and private endeavors to do better duty. As they pass the regular officer it will 
be observed that they are trying to appear in their best possible form. The influence 
of the regular officer’s presence at battalion-drills in our armories, and at encampments, 
is greater than perhaps officers of the State Service would at onceconcede. On behalf 
of the National Guard, I think I would be justified in saying, that you are heartily 
welcome always, and we are proud to have you teach us what is right and what is 
wrong. 
Gen. WINGATE (New York) :—Mr. President : it seems to me that it is absolutely 
necessary that some steps should be taken to consolidate the interests of the two forces 
most interested in the defence of the country—the National Guard and the Regular 
Army. The National Guard Association of the United States (of which I have the 
honor to be President) has been endeavoring for several years to effect some change 
in what is usually known as the ‘ Militia Act” at law, which stands to-day on the 
Revised Statutes of the United States as it stood almost a century ago, and which pro- 
vides that the men shall carry so many rounds of powder and bullets, that the officers 
shall carry “ spontoons,” and so on. But thus far we have been unable to secure 
from Congress any change in the way of legislation, although nobody that has had any 
military experience can read this statute without laughing. Even the appropriation 
which is annualiy made by Congress for arms for the Militia is no greater than it was 
nearly one hundred years ago, although the present population of the State of New 
York, alone, is nearly as large as that of the whole country, when it was first 
adopted. 

The remark has been made, ‘‘ that so long as the army officers keep among them- 
selves, alone, they can exert but little influence outside their own limited circle,” and 
there is undoubtedly much force in it. But by taking in, as has been suggested by 
the previous speakers, the best thinkers of the National Guard, all those who are 
anxious to take it out of the old régime and make this Institution a practical, living 
organization, they and it would be greatly strengthened. 

There is another matter in which important advantages would ensue from the 
association of National Guard officers in your assemblies, and that is to aid them in 
learning their duties as officers. 

When a young man joins the National Guard it is as a private. As he is promoted 
he gets a copy of the tactics and studies it as best he can. For one not trained to a 
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profession the task of learning the tactics without aid or illustration is a hard one, and 
the officers of the National Guard are entitled to credit for the knowledge they are 
conceded to possess in regard to them. Every thing outside tactics the National Guard 
officer has to learn the best way hecan. He has no military books, even a copy of 
the Regulations is not always to be had. Nor is he able to associate himself with any 
one who knows any more than he does, nor mix in a circle where military matters are 
discussed. Under such circumstances, when you consider the efficiency of the 
National Guard, I think you will agree with me that that it is rather a model than 
otherwise. These men are all intelligent, all desirous of learning, and would gladly 
unite with any institution which would give them an opportunity of doing so. 

This they would have in the present Association. The papers here read and dis- 
cussed, and the tendency of thought the Institution is designed to encourage, all tend 
to promote military education, and would be more valuable to the officers of the 
National Guard than to those of the Army. 

Perhaps it is not too much to expect that from this connection there might ulti- 
mately be formed something which is in my judgment the great want of the National 
Guard at the present day—a ‘‘ School of Instruction,” for the benefit of those men in 
the National Guard who are desirous of qualifying themselves for promotion, and 
to command those over whom they may at some time be placed ; where, in other 
words, they can learn their business as soldiers. If it should, it would be one of the 
greatest boons that has ever been extended to this country. 

In that connection I would like to call your attention to a practice adopted in 
England with very beneficial results. In England they have periodical examinations 
for promotion in the Regular Army, at different localities, and recently they have per- 
mitted such officers of the Volunteer Forces, as desired to pass the examination, to pre- 
sent themselves to be examined in the same way as if they were officers of the Army. 
An order is annually issued describing the books on which the examination will take 
place, and giving a general idea—a very vague idea—of what they will have to learn, 
and this they have to do as best they can. The officers who pass get nothing for it, 
except that their names are published in general orders, yet, several hundred officers 
have yearly presented themselves for examination and have passed with credit. 

I think something of that kind can be well introduced in this country ; some 
method by which a man in the National Guard, desirous of promotion in his company, 
regiment, or brigade, could present himself—first, to learn his duties, and then, with- 
out thrusting himself forward as a candidate, or vaunting his own qualifications, to let 
everybody understand that he is fit for the position that he would like to secure, and 
also enable those who have to fill a position to select a qualified person. If that 
could be accomplished, the National Guard and the Army would certainly receive a 
great benefit. We must all recollect that when it comes to ‘‘ regular business,” as in 
the last unpleasantness, the National Guard of necessity will be the body from which the 
officers are to be drawn. The people at large will furnish the rank and file ; when the 
call comes for officers you have got to go to the National Guard for them, and make 
colonels from captains, captains from sergeants, the ordinary commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers from privates. Hence their training should be such as to fit 
them to perform their duties. The Army has barely got the men to fill the higher 
commands, and the country will have to look to the National Guard for the men who 
are to take all the others. [Applause.] 

A Voice :—Mr, Chairman: | hope you will call upon the Judge-Advocate-General 
of the State of New York, whom I see present, to say something. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL KiNG :—I had it in my mind to say something for the 
militia officer. While I presume there is no member of the Militia that would not de- 
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sire to belong to such an Association as is proposed by General Webb, yet modesty 
forbids that I should urge it—at least, not upon this rostrum. So we will wait to be 
asked. When the Association proposes matrimony we shall be very happy to say. 
‘** Yes.” [Laughter.] However, I may suggest that there is one advantage that may ac- 
crue to the Regular Army if such an arrangement between the latter and the Na- 
tional Guard can be carried out. We, as National Guardsmen, do not, in any sense, 
surrender our privileges as citizens, and one of these privileges is the right which we 
particularly enjoy, to pitch into the Administration when we don’t like it. [Laughter.] 
The Regular Army officers, I am told, are more or less hampered in this respect. I 
presume that the Army has a perfect right to pitch into the Navy, but hardly the same 
right to pitch into the Army or its administration, and the Navy may pitch into the 
Army, but not into the Secretary of the Navy. I believe this is the prescribed etiquette. 
[Laughter.] At the Newburgh Centennial, the other day, I happened to be seated 
along-side of a very promiment naval officer, whose name, for prudential reasons, I 
withhold. Pointing to the distinguished Secretary of the Navy, who sat near his right, 
I asked : ‘‘ Is the Secretary very popular with the Navy?” He replied in a whisper, 
**General, we don’t like to say any thing, but we keep up a devil of a thinking.” 
[Laughter. 

If such an association of the Army and Militia could be secured and extended 
throughout the country, unquestionably it would have a very powerful influence upon 
Congress in getting legislation which military men deem very necessary. I do not be- 
lieve that there is a National Guardsman, who has carefully considered the matter, 
that thinks the Regular Army is sufficiently large. It is a mere nucleus, and in 
case of a great emergency it would be almost powerless without the assistance of the 
National Guard and Volunteers. Our legislators in Washington—whose chief mission, 
I think, ina large degree (certainly with a great many of them), consists in making 
out their receipts for salary at the end of the month [laughter] or getting it in advance 
when they can [great laughter]—these gentlemen have the impression and in their 
speeches indulge in a great deal of clap-trap about what this great country might do in 
case of an emergency, of an invasion, or war, or any thing of that kind, that, with the 
suddenness of electricity we can raise from the ground an army, equipped and ready 
for service, of one hundred or two hundred thousand or a million men, ‘These states- 
men, many of whom were but recently out of swaddling-clothes when the war began, 
forget that a great deal of time has elapsed since the war, and that the men who 
carried the musket or sabre then are not the men that can fight to-day. I 
have not yet approached the ‘‘sear and yellow leaf,” but I know that the little 
experience that I had last Evacuation-day laid me up for about a week. [Laughter.] 
There are others who had a like experience, and I feel, gentlemen, that although we 
may not like it, we are getting a little bit old. We cannot go out and stand the hard- 
ships of a campaign ; we cannot get into camp at seven or eight o’clock in the evening 
and ‘bum ” all night and go out and fight or march in the morning. [Laughter.] 
We used to do that, but we cannot now. 

For my own part, I can say that with the National Guard there is no pleasanter 
recognition than that which we are receiving more and more from the officers of the 
Regular Army. I can remember the time, a good many years ago, when I first en- 
tered the Militia Service, when we were looked upon with contempt, I see sitting be- 
fore me a ‘‘venerable veteran,” who bears an honorable wound from the second Bull 
Run. He was in the ‘* National Rifles” with me in Washington, away back in 1858. 
I refer to my friend Charley Pyne, now a reverend and retired. We had a great many 
of the Regular Army around us, but received no recognition from'them. They used 
to call our drill the ‘‘ Naiad Queen” drill, after a spectacular drama of that period. 
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But we are growing in respect, I am glad to say, and I assure you that we appreciate 
it ; and there is not a National Guardsman that does not feel better and stronger and 
prouder to belong to the National Guard because he knows that he has, more than ever, 
the confidence of the people and the respect of the Regular Army. If it can be brought 
about that there will be as close a relation between the National Guard and the mem- 
bers of the Regular Army as between the Volunteer and Regular Service in England— 
or even a closer relation—it will add very much to the esprit de corps of the National 
Guard, and make the members proud to wear the uniform of a National Guardsman. I 
shall be very happy, as far as it lies in my power, to further this project ; but it would 
be immodest in me to press it any further. If the officers of the Regular Army mani- 
fest a strong disposition for it, it will have a more than hearty reciprocation from the 
National Guard. [Applause.] 

CotoneL Hami.ton (Fifth Artillery):—A/r. President : as an officer of the Regular 
Army, I would like to say a very few words in defence of the Regular Army. I 
remember when I was a boy, relatively, with the present uniform on, except the eagle, 
—I believe I had n’t even the bar,—I was standing on the steps of the Astor House, 
in New York ; a gentleman stood next to me, and there was a very large procession, 
the people of the country, in uniform, going down Broadway ; this gentleman kept up 
a running commentary on the marching, on the looks of the men, on the improper 
position of the field officers in their regiments,—a lot of things that I did not think of 
once, as an army officer; and finally he turned round to me and said: ‘‘ Don’t you 
think this is very amusing?” He saw that I was in uniform, and he wanted me to 
laugh with him. I admired his great power of criticism on this grand body of men 
that were marching down the street. Said I: ‘‘ No, sir; not particularly amusing ; I 
don’t see any thing amusing in it.” ‘‘ But,” said he, ‘‘ don’t you think they are very 
awkward?” ‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘I can see that they are not used to it; it is not exactly 
an every-day affair with them ; of course, I can see that.” ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ what 
do you think of them?” I said: “I think it is a magnificent body of men that every 
American must be proud of,—such organization, such numbers, such devotion ; I am 
only thinking, sir, of the great amount of labor that has been sacrificed to this great 
nation ; I am very proud of it.” He turned away thoroughly disgusted. 

I was sitting in a theatre in San Francisco a few years afterward ; another army 
officer was sitting beside me, and I believe we both had some bit of uniform on, being 
too poor to buy citizen’s clothes. [Laughter.] There was a gentleman sitting in front of 
us, and some little party of “ supes” were coming on the stage ; one of those recruiting 
or conscription affairs of France was being represented. As they came in, this gentle- 
man in front of us was very critical indeed about these men ; he kept one eye behind 
him, on us, and two or three eyes on the stage. [Laughter.] I don’t want to make 
any pun upon eyes, but all at once the command was given by the sergeant, ‘‘ Zyes 
right,” and they all turned their heads as stiff and pretty as any British soldier ever did 
over his big, stiff, leather collar, at the risk of cutting his neck off. Then came “ Zyes 
front.” “ That is wrong,” said this fellow, looking at us. We said we had not ob- 
served it. He then observed persistently that the sergeant had made a mistake in 
giving the command ‘‘ Eyes front”; he ought to have left out the ‘‘ Eyes.” 
[Laughter. ] 

It is not the Regular Army officer that is the critic. You are ten times more 
critical than we are about the ordinary matters of drill ; and a great wonder to me is 
to see the excellence that I find in the members of the National Guard, and the amount 
of time per day or week, or however it be, that you find to devote to that which is 
really the proper characteristic of the soldier, soldierly bearing and soldierly exercise ; 
it is greater than we can work out sometimes, I think, in the Regular Army. After 
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administering my command, and trying to get everybody to do the ordinary duties 
necessary, I do not believe that I can find so much time as you appear to employ for 
your regular military exercise. 

With reference to alliance with the civilians, it does appear to me to be a very up- 
hill work. I was born, I believe, with a good catholic heart ; I love my fellow-man, 
no matter what uniform he wears, or with no uniform ; I always look upon a man as 
my brother, and I never try to belong to a class ; I am not a partisan, either in politics, 
religion, or any thing else ; I try to avoid it; and nevertheless, somehow or other, 
notwithstanding the catholicity of behavior and manner which I have tried to cultivate, 
I do find that my uniform is not the best introduction to the hearts of my fellow-men. 
I will give you some instances: I was once crossing a small strait which flows by the 
city of Portland ; there was a war steamer in the harbor ; I was in uniform, as I gener- 
ally am, and there was a very intelligent-looking citizen who was on the ferry-boat with 
me,—or I was on the ferry-boat with him, to be more modest about it [laughter],— 
and he had a friend with him, with whom he was talking. He said: ‘* When will we 
get rid of that kind of stuff?” pointing over to the ship. I saw that the remark was 
intended for me, and when he asked an answer by turning round to me, I said : 
‘* Well, sir, when you get rid of your doctors and lawyers and ministers of the gospel, 
you will get rid of war.” [Laughter.] It was one of those occasions when there ap- 
pears to be some antagonism on the part of the ordinary civilian to a man with a uni- 
form, so much felt in this country. I don’t know how it is, but it is something which 
I don’t know how our people are going to be cultivated out of. Not long ago I had 
the honor of succeeding the commanding officer at a post, and a citizen came to me to 
pay a visit. The social course of this former commanding officer was a perpetual 
topic in the neighborhood ; it came up as a matter of conversation. This gentleman 
said: ‘* You can be assured that the commanding officer of this post can have just 
such a position as he may select ; if he chooses to have to do with us as citizens, he 
can ; if he does not, we can let him alone very severely.” [Laughter.] I felt that I 
was addressed ; I had had a conversation before that. ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘ Mr. Smith, 
I have heard this about my predecessor, that he was not a very jovial fellow, but I 
begin to think that he was a wise officer at all events, for I find that the more heartily 
I take part in your social affairs here the more heartily I subject myself to your savage 
criticism, and so upon the whole I don’t know but that my predecessor did best.” 
Well, of course, that he appreciated. 

But I assure you that it is very hard for us to get into proper relations with our 
neighbors wherever we are ; and through the National Guard, I believe, is our only 
resort in that direction. If we can show that we are in perfect sympathy with men who 
have the defence of the country at heart, I believe that it is the best way to remove 
this notion of jealousy that the citizen appears to have, or the fear that we are going 
to do something, or do some wrong to them, or something of that kind ; and therefore 
all these things that bind us together, I think, should be very heartily cultivated by 
the regular soldier. [Applause.] 

GENERAL RODENBOUGH :—There are present the commanding officers of several 
prominent New York regiments, and I think the meeting will be very glad to hear from 
them. I see the Colonels of the Twenty-second, the Twelfth, and several others. 

COLONEL PoRTER (22d Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y.)—I came here with no inten- 
tion of speaking on the subject under consideration, but, on the contrary, fully pre- 
pared to be a listener. In my regiment we have a fashion of what we call ‘sitting 
down” on a man who talks too much, and we are therefore, as speech-makers, 
chronically out of practice. I should have preferred to refrain from saying any thing, 
but it has been suggested that the members of the Institution would like to ascertain 
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how the proposition to extend the benefits of the Institution to the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard would be received. I have long been of the opinion that something 
ought to be done to give to National Guard officers opportunities of some kind for fur- 
ther instruction in military matters than they now get. Under the present system, an 
officer may become simply a drill-master, but however capable in that respect, it is 
manifestly desirable that he should be something more. I don’t think the speaker, to- 
day, put it too strongly when he said it was a shame that something was not done in 
this direction. And the question may be asked, why don’t we do it ourselves? Let 
me remind you that after we have done our recruiting, our drilling, and accomplished 
what we can in the way of disciplining our command, we have but little time to devote 
to general military instruction. I have no doubt that were an opportunity offered by 
this Institution, or by any law of Congress or of the State, of keeping up with the 
times in the various branches of military science, the officers of the National Guard 
would gladly take advantage of it. I believe they recognize the importance of this 
matter, and such a proposition coming from the Military Service Institution would, I 
am sure, be heartily welcomed. They would be glad to share the advantages of the 
Institution, and at the same time they will do whatever may be in their power to ad- 
vance it. 

The National Guard ought to keep up with the times, but it is pretty hard work 
to wipe out old ideas, as officers of the National Guard well know. General Wingate 
has alluded to the United States Statute—the Statute of 1802, I think—which, as he 
says, provides that officers shall carry spontoons. But the same statute also provides 
that field-officers shall pay the expenses of the field-music, and this statute is still the 
law of the land. This is bad enough, but there are many other things as ancient as 
this statute, which it is quite as important to eradicate. They are things which it is 
possible to ‘‘ reform without legislation,” although not without great difficulty ; and in 
this kind of reform and improvement, officers of the Army can be, if they will, of great 
service and assistance to us. 

Let me say, that I have no question that officers of the National Guard would es- 
teem it an honor to be admitted to the privileges of this Institution. For one, I most 
certainly should. I desire also to express my gratification at being present at this 
meeting. [Appleuse.] 

COLONEL JONES (12th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y.)—My experience of a few years 
in each service, Regular and National Guard, leads me to desire most earnestly a close 
union between the two, believing that such a union cannot fail to be of advantage to 
both. Situated as we are in this country, with our policy of a small standing army 
fully, and no doubt wisely, established, our reliance in time of war, which we cannot 
imagine has passed away never to return, must be on our Regular Army for instructors 
and on our National Guard and Volunteers for the great body from which to draw the 
bulk of our fighting material. It would be impossible for an officer trained in the 
Regular Service to understand or make the best use of this material without some pre- 
vious acquaintance with its nature, and the benefit to be derived by the National 
Guard by contact with the Army must be apparent to all. Members of the National 
Guard are thoroughly desirous of being well informed on military matters, but time 
being precious with them, they want what time they do devote to the pursuit of that 
information to be profitably employed. They like their instructors to be competent 
guides, and not blind leaders of the blind. I believe that many members of the Na- 
tional Guard would enjoy greatly an opportunity to be present at some of the meetings 
of this Association, and though I think the door should be opened cautiously, it seems 
to me seed might be sown here in time of peace which, in the future, might return a 
golden harvest. General Wingate and Colonel Ward have well expressed my views, 
and every word they uttered I cordially and fully endorse. [Applause.] 
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Gen. RoDENBOUGH :—/M/r. Chairman : We have heard to-day from gentlemen of 
the National Guard and of the Army, on the subject of their mutual military interests. 
It may be interesting to hear from the element which must be called upon to support 
armies and furnish the sinews of war in an emergency. Among other prominent 
citizens of New York, here, I see Mr. Putnam, who has recently undertaken to aid the 
Institution in its work. 

Mr. HAvEN PuTNAM :—Gentlemen ; I certainly did not expect to be called upon 
to say any thing in a meeting of professional gentlemen getting together to discuss a 
professional subject. Having been called upon, however, I am very ready to say, not 
as a soldier of any kind (although I had some three years of volunteer experience with 
the ‘* boys”), but as a citizen and a voter, that the suggestions which have been pre- 
sented to-day in the succinct and comprehensive paper of Gen. Webb, and in the 
interesting comments upon the paper by the representatives of the Regular Army and 
the Militia who have spoken, seem to me to be of the highest importance for the whole 
community. There is no question in my mind that our system of national defence 
calls for the most thorough organization based on the best possible material. To 
attract such material adequate inducements must be offered, and to ensure such organ- 
ization measures should be adopted to utilize for its direction the brains and abilities 
which in the Regular Service are now at the disposal of the Nation. 

Looking at the matter from a business point of view, I will say that as a taxpayer, 
I am glad to get the fullest possible value for every dollar paid. There can be no 
question but that the dollars paid by the Nation for its Army have been well expended. 
It has always been a marvel to me that for so moderate, I may say so inadequate an 
expenditure, the country has been able to obtain the services of the able and patriotic 
men who have served in its armies from 1776 to the present day. We are only to-day 
beginning to realize how much was due, in the great struggle of 1861-'65 for our 
national existence, to the skill, patriotism, and devotion of the Regular Army officers, 
who during that critical period supplied the military knowledge, the leadership, and 
the brains which shaped into effective armies and led to final success the masses of 
willing but, in a military sense, ignorant citizens, who had promptly volunteered for the 
preservation of the country. 

Without that skilled leadership the volunteers would have remained helpless 
masses of willing but unorganized individuals, and could not have become armies. 

If any thing has been made clear by the history of the Civil War, it is that all the 
experiments of confiding the responsible leadership of separate armies to citizen gen- 
erals were costly and wasteful failures. 

The War proved beyond question the essential importance for purposes of national 
defence of the organization and the accumulated experience of the Regular Army. 

Considering how inconsiderable, how inadequate (from a business point of view) 
had been the compensation offered, the Nation was certainly exceptionally fortunate in 
having retained, and in finding available in its time of extreme peril, the services of 
such able and effective officers. It is evident that these men served for some other 
consideration than that offered by the pay-roll; they had at heart the best interests 
of their country. 

It seems to me very clear that the welfare of the Nation as a whole can be very 
much furthered by securing for the instruction, guidance, and development of our 
** National Guard,” the science and experience of these men, the leaders in the 
Army. Ido not think that the indifference, what I should be tempted to call the 
criminal negligence, of our national legislators to the just requirements, not so much 
of the Army as of the people on behalf of the Army, is going to continue. 

For the twenty years succeeding the Civil War there was a certain reaction of 
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feeling against the Army and against military affairs generally. The country seemed 
to be full, perhaps overfull, of Majors, and Colonels, and Brigadiers (especially Brig- 
adiers), and there was a weariness on the part of the average citizen at the sight of a 
uniform, and at the hearing of the (often rather strong) war stories the men in uniform 
were so fond of telling. : 

That period of weariness may, however, now be considered as past. The Nation is 
now again prepared to give due consideration to its resources for defence and protection, 
and to take an impartial interest in matters connected with such defence. We have 
passed through the period of War, and the period of reaction following the War, and 
are now in a position to consider from a fresh point of view our present military prob- 
lems. Among the most important of these problems is the question of the best means 
of improving the efficiency of our several organizations for national defence. 

It is interesting to me, as having to do with literature, to note how much literature 
and science are of necessity connected with higher military matters. 

In securing the best military intellect, and the largest possible service from such 
intellect, the whole country is interested, and we are certainly fortunate to have in our 
Regular Army, small as it is, so many offivers of high scientific attainments, who are 
willing, in addition to their present duties, to interest themselves in coming into re- 
lations with the officers of the ‘‘ National Guard,” and in giving to these the benefit 
of their skill and experience. As I have already said, I am of opinion as a citizen and 
a taxpayer, that the officers of the Regular Army already give full value for every 
dollar received by them. If, however, they are willing, in addition to their present 
labors, to give the country the benefit of another dollar’s worth of practical service, I 
am certainly in favor of appreciatively accepting such service, and then, I may add, of 
paying for it the other dollar. [Applause.] 

GEN. VoGpDEs (U.S. A) :—I always like to have my say in a discussion like this. 
There appears to be an idea afloat that the men in the Regular Army know a great 
deal more than those in the National Guard, and the National Guard ask them ugly 
questions which are very difficult toanswer. I have always found the National Guard 
very intelligent, and they know a great deal more than they think they do, and a great 
many of us put on airs and look as though we do know more than we do know. 
[Laughter.] I always have something to say. I have taught boys, and so learned the 
habit. I have one or two suggestions that I would like to make with regard to this 
Institution. 

It is not very easy for us to undertake to instruct the National Guard, or afford 
all the facilities here by which officers of the National Guard can get information. 
The labor is too great for us and something that we cannot carry. But there are other 
means, in the city of New York, by which it can be done. I have seen their magnifi- 
cent armories ; they have plenty of room, plenty of means, men of wealth and prop- 
erty. Why not, in those places, at these armories, have good libraries—military 
libraries ; I don’t mean mere tactics, works that are of no interest, but military his- 
tories ; have regular meetings ; get good maps, hang them up; take portions of these 
books to be read, and if they choose to take in any officers of the Army, I am sure the 
officers will be very glad to go there ; I don’t know whether you will look upon that 
with favor or not. 

It is unfortunate for us, both for the Regular Army and the Volunteer Service, 
that so much attention is paid to things of very little or no consequence. Take up any 
of the military papers, and what do we see? Page after page occupied about things 
of little practical use,—fancy marching and all that. It is all very fine but it is not 
war. You want to teach the men every thing they will have to do when actually in 
the field. You may not be able to do it. I know I have been very much puzzled, and 
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I guess everybody else has, to know what to do in a certain case. Take those ques- 
tions which Gen. Molineux discussed the other day ; ask any one what he would do, 
what steps he would take if the Communists should cut down these telegraph poles and 
stop the streets up; I think he would be very much puzzled to answer. 

Lieut, WHISTLER (5th Artillery) :—A/r. President - Circumstances for the last five 
or six years have thrown me annually asa regular officer oftener with the National 
Guard than is probably the experience of most regular officers. As some of the officers 
of the National Guard now present know, I have been stationed at Creedmoor, en- 
gaged in fancy shooting, for two or three months each summer, since 1878, and on 
that duty have associated more or less with the officers of the National Guard that 
have been there. One thing, in 1878, struck me very forcibly, and has led me to con- 
sider what might be done to unite, in some way, the Regular and the Militia forces of 
the country. I noticed, while at Creedmoor, that almost every officer of the National 
Guard,—and especially the men of the National Guard,—seem to have a feeling—I 
don’t know that I can express it in any way but this: ‘‘ We are play-soldiers to a cer- 
tain extent, and would like to be true soldiers” ; and they seemed to have an idea, 
when they associated with the regular officers, that they must be always asking ques- 
tions about every thing concerning the profession, that they might gain such an insight 
as would make them true soldiers. Now, unfortunately, concerning fine tactical points, 
they struck the wrong man when they struck me, because I do not know as much about 
fine points as the Seventh of New York. But I felt that there was a want there, 
and, while they were working up in the profession, in a certain way, they readily saw 
there was something needed, and they were anxious to unite themselves with the Regu- 
lar Army in such a manner as to make them an efficient and serviceable arm for the 
defence of the country ; and since that time I have pondered it over in my mind, how 
it was possible for the Army to unite in some way with the National Guard—some sort 
of union that would be of practical benefit, so far as our general work was concerned, 
and the question has often passed through my mind how such a work can be accom- 
plished. I see in Gen. Webb's paper a practical way of starting it. It seems to me 
that we, in this Institution, by extending work toward the National Guard in this, the 
metropolitan city of the country, and then, by reflex action, through all the National 
Guards of the States, that we will begin that very system which will bring the National 
Guard up to its proper state of efficiency. [Applause.] 

GENERAL STONE (Stone Pacha) :—A/r. President > The Judge-Advocate-General 
said, in making his remarks, that there seems to be an idea afloat in this country, that 
in some extraordinary manner—as if by magic—we can at any time spring into action 
a million of soldiers for defence in case of sudden war. 

Now, Mr. President, I believe that by proper erganization and the exercise of 
wise forethought, we could do so. If it is not so now, it ought to be made so; and that 
should and could be done without an excessive increase of the Regular Army. 

God save this country from a policy of keeping in training, as some nations do, 
a regular army of even four hundred thousand men! God save this country from tak- 
ing permanently from its industry and its home happiness four hundred thousand pairs 
of its strongest and most vigorous arms, and keeping them permanently in a standing 
army! With more than fifty millions of people, governing themselves for themselves, 
we must be very much less intelligent than I think we are, if we cannot arrange such 
machinery as to have an effective, though slumbering, force ready among us of four 
millions of good soldiers for the case of need. 

But such a result requires admirable organization ; and such organization requires 
a full and clear appreciation by the whole people—the governing power—of the vast 
importance of the subject. 
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Every movement that can make our people appreciate the vast importance 
of this subject, and can thus aid in providing the means of the necessary 
organization, is one rendering great service to the people of the country. Now it 
seems to me that here to-day a movement has been suggested in the able paper 
read by General Webb, and well and strongly suggested, which, wisely acted upon, 
would have great effect in causing the necessary appreciation and advancing organiza- 
tion and instruction. 

I have often been asked, abroad : ‘‘ How is New York, that great city, kept in 
such order, when, as you say, there are kept in garrison only about five hundred (at 
most) regular soldiers in the vicinity ?” and I have replied: ‘‘ The Mayor of New 
York has but to raise his finger and thousands of well-drilled troops will respond to 
his signal of danger to public order.” 

If that can be done in New York and its neighborhood, what difficulty is there, 
by thinking 2 little in time, by organizing beforehand, what difficulty is there, among 
more than fifty millions of people, in being so prepared that in case of a general 
national danger, four millions of drilled soldiers should spring to the national de- 
fence ? 

But such preparation requires organization, and not only organization, but also 
instruction of the most thorough character. The suggestions of the paper of General 
Webb, wisely carried out, would, it seems to me, go far to aid in both in many 
ways. 
The degree of perfection attained by the National Guard of New York proves 
that there exists in the guardsmen a sentiment of patriotism hardly to be found in any 
other country. Doubtless this sentiment exists equally in all other parts of the country. 
Let this sentiment be acted on throughout the land, and make the National Guard ap- 
preciated throughout the country. To make it appreciated let the standard be raised 
by such combinations as have been here proposed to-day, and by all other means which 
may be found. Let the Regular Army do its best to aid in the perfection of the 
National Guard by contact on all possible occasions. Let the State and National 
Governments foster both the National Guard and a reasonably sized Regular Army, 
and that miracle which the Judge-Advocate-General mentioned may very easily be 
produced. 

GEN. COCHRANE (New York) :—It is with a little diffidence that I rise to make 
a remark which will only be a commentary on what I have heard. I do not arise asa 
representative either of the National Guard or of the Regular Army, but I hope to rep- 
resent the people ; I do hope to represent the common thought of the people of the 
country, from the body of which we are all as citizens drawn. 

I cannot agree with some thoughts that have been uttered here to-day, although I 
mainly agree with what has been stated so strongly and pertinently upon the subject. 
I hardly think it possible, or, if possible, that it would be prudent and wise to effect a 
union between the Regular Army and the National Guard. They both have existences 
of their own; they both have proprieties of their own ; they emanate from opposite 
quarters ; they represent opposite forces—not necessarily antagonistic, but proceeding 
in opposite directions, enforcing the arm of the government and that government the 
people. Now it must be said, I think, truly, that the Army is the great military in- 
structor of this land; it has its Military Academy, its peripatetic institutions ; and 
wherever that army appears or its uniform is observed, there is not the red rag at 
which the furious animal must dash and seize, but there is the livery of power—of arbi- 
trary power—of power, Sir, that in order to be efficient must be unrestrained and un- 
restrainable! It is despotism, and it shou/d be despotism ! Gentlemen have asked 
here the reason of the jealousy of individuals at the appearance of the uniform 
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of the Army. It is not jealousy. It is recognition of the badge of that power 
which every sensible citizen knows that for the sake of self-preservation he must bow 
to. Its language is the bayonet ; its voice is that of the cannon. On it, Sir, rests the 
foundation of our liberties. Heterodox as this may appear, it is true. Without the 
thunders of Saratoga and Yorktown, we had been vassals yet! It is of the essence of 
liberty, therefore, this unconfined and unrestrained power. It is our anchor of safety. 
[Applause. ] 

I remember that upon the emergency which ended in our Civil War I proffered my 
services, with others, to that noble old patriot, Simon Cameron, then Secretary of War, 
and to the martyred Lincoln ; and I was told that the command of a colonel in the 
Regular Army awaited me. ‘‘ No, Sir,” was my answer. ‘‘ It is not a compliment to 
me, a civilian, to offer me the command of an officer in the Regular Army ; those 
gentlemen are our instructors ; those gentlemen have been educated in the art and 
science of war ; they are our protectors ; I can with others bring to your doors a mob, 
but they, and they alone, can discipline them. A mob will be your ruin, but with 
discipline your salvation. Wherefore, Mr. Secretary, the gentlemen of the Regular 
Army are entitled to these commissions, and no civilian should be offered one.” He 
bowed in assent, and I think afterward acted in that course. I merely mention this 
to enforce this proposition : that in my judgment the Regular Army is the regular in- 
structor of the people in military education. 

Well, now, what is the National Guard? The National Guard is the instructed; 
it is the intermediary between the Regular Army and the people. The people are 
jealous of power, and all history demonstrates that every free people on the face of 
the earth look with doubt and suspicion, and criticise and scrutinize the ranks of a 
Regular Army. That is the history of constitutional liberty in England ; that is the 
history of liberty in our own country. As I have explained to you, it is, in my opinion, 
no more than the representative of an arbitrary power, which arbitrary power is as es- 
sential to our liberty as the institution of liberty in the bosom of the citizen is essential 
to itself. Well, now, the National Guard is the intermediary between the people and 
the Army ; they have the sympathies of the people with them ; they are of the people. 
The Regular Army has that which the National Guard has not ; they have the pro- 
ficiency in military education, which is desirable in all who stand at the head of mili- 
tary forces. How then will you bring these to co-operate? Simply and easily. The 
Regular Army should be the instructor of the National Guard, and through that con- 
nection will the Regular Army and its officers be introduced more nearly and intimately 
to the sympathy of the people. 

I approve, therefore, Sir, of the object of your meeting. I approve of the results 
at which you have arrived. The details are little or nothing. The question is this 
simply : Shall they who make arms their study be proficient in their exercise? Well, 
there is but one answer—they should be. Who make arms their study? The Na- 
tional Guard. And who are the National Guard? They are the people. Should the 
people be instructed in the art of military defence—mark it, Sir, defence—not agres- 
sion. All people should be proficient in that art, or they will be at the mercy of their 
enemies. It does not admit of argument, therefore,—the necessity of this proficiency. 
These details are admirable, and they will accomplish their purpose through the in- 
strumentality of the National Guard, instructed by the Regular Army. The people 
will maintain the position at which they arrived at the end of the war ; and at the tap 
of the drum or blast of the trumpet, not thousands, Sir, but millions of armed men— 
not armed only, but proficient and expert in the exercise of arms and in the Art of 
War—will rise spontaneously from the land. [Applause.] 

Jupce-ApvocaTE-GEN. Kine (N. Y.) :—I suppose that parliamentary rules pre- 
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vail here to this extent, that we can speak twice without unanimous consent. I desire 
simply to correct what seems to be a false impression, which I infer I made from what 
Gen. Stone has said, that I was in favor of a large Standing Army. My remarks were 
intended as a ridicule of the political clap-trap, which those of us who are engaged in 
politics are so familiar with, of the men who point at the old veterans of the late war 
asthe force to be depended upon to rise up to resist any invasion, or to be ready for 
any emergency which this country may be called upon to meet. While we might get 
a very efficient corps of officers out of these experienced men, I think, when we come 
to call the roll of old veterans, that the halt and the maimed and the blind would come 
up in multitudes, and the number of vigorous men which the necessities of war re- 
quire would be comparatively small, Nevertheless, I do insist and I do believe that 
the present Standing Army is inadequate, even for our present uses, and that the reason 
that it is comparatively small at the present time is this old prejudice of politicians 
against any increase in the Army. It has always been the stock-in-trade of politicians 
who desire a reputation for economy. They will pass an iniquitous River and Harbor 
Bill ; they will deepen creeks that ought to be macadamized [laughter] : but if any 
man says one word about enlarging our Army, they prate economy, and they will go 
home to their constituents and tell them how economical they were; and that they 
voted against any increase in the Regular Army. The Regular Army is inadequate— 
inadequate in numbers and inadequately paid ; and I am willing to stand on that prop- 
osition, Democrat as Iam. [Applause.] 

While I am up, I want to say just one single word in response to my friend, Gen. 
Cochrane, who started in a little bit wrong but came out all right [laughter]. This 
proposed union of the National Guard and the Regular Army is not a consolidation ex- 
actly. I have no doubt that some of us who are privileged in our positions to wear a 
star, oran eagle and a double row of buttons, would be very glad to assimilate with the 
Regular Army to the extent of the pay [laughter] ; but I don’t think we care for any 
thing further. What we want is a union of sentiment and purpose. We look to you 
of the Regular Army as skilled, scientific soldiers, to give us support and instruction. 
If we come among you we can get that ; we cannot get it among ourselves, because, 
with the duties that we are called upon to perform daily as citizens, we have not the time 
to give to the study of the science of war ; but we have the time, as manifested to-day 
from the number of militia officers present, to come here and listen to you and to be 
present in your discussions, and to acquire knowledge which we very much need, and 
in addition to that, to imbibe the assurance that we are no longer play-soldiers, but are 
recognized by the men in the Regular Army as worthy to be considered—from a military 
point,—important factors in the support and defence of the Government of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (GEN. FRY):—Gentlemen : Before putting the question, which is 
a vote of thanks to General Webb, I want to detain you one moment to say a word 
or two concerning THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION. I am led to do so mainly 
by the remarks of Gen. Cochrane, in which I concur very largely, if not fully, and 
also by the last speaker. 

I do not think that THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION has any power to 
propose a union between the Regular Army and the Militia. This Institution was 
started three or four years ago—four or five perhaps—by a few individual officers 
of the Army. I do not understand that it has any right to speak for the Regular 
Army at all. We started out with but few very well-defined purposes. We began 
under the belief that this Government is opposed to supporting a large Regular Army, 
and always will be, but that military information is always going to be necessary to 
this people ; we felt, also, that our Government was never likely to appropriate large 
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sums of money for military purposes, and seeing these things and knowing that war is 
likely to come, or may come, at any time, and that we ought to be prepared for it, 
some individual members of the Regular Army felt that it was their duty, as it is the 
duty of every good citizen, to do what they could, individually, to promote military 
instruction, and to promote the military interests of the country, regardless of what the 
Government may do. Military instruction and military efficiency are necessary ; and 
as the General Government is never going to provide them to a very large extent—so 
far as we could see—we felt, as individuals in the Regular Army, that we were under 
obligations to unite, according to our means and according to our ability, to promote 
the military interests of the country ; and that is what we have aimed at, as I under- 
stand it. This Institution is in its infancy ; at least it is feeble, and I hope the mem- 
bers of the National Guard of the country—all who may feel an interest in us—will 
not take up the impression that we are large enough or powerful enough as an institu- 
tion to extend any thing very important to the National Guard or the people just now. 
We will contribute as liberally as our means and opportunities will allow, and if we 
can thereby do any thing for the promotion of the general military interests of the 
country, we will do so cheerfully. 

COLONEL WILLIAMSON (New York) :—A/r. Chairman: After the remarks which 
we have heard, I would suggest, as a matter of courtesy to the National Guard, that 
perhaps your Institution in the meanwhile might kindly extend invitations to different 
members of the Guard, so that our acquaintances in that body can be highly favored, 
as we have been to-day, in having the opportunity of listening to the deliberations 
that have taken place. 

I recognize the force of the remarks that Gen. Webb made, and I think that it is 
one of the failings of our people, that we do not devote sufficient time to scientific 
knowledge ; we are too cursory and too superficial in our education ; as a general rule, 
in all our professions we do not go, as they doin Europe, to the foundation and root 
of the whole subject. 

As the remarks, which have fallen from your lips, show that the idea of this In- 
stitution is to encourage scientific study in the Army, invite the National Guard so 
that they may participate in and listen to the deliberations, I think in that way we 
will be greatly benefited. 

CAPTAIN SHALER (Ordnance Dept.):—Gentlemen : The time has come, it seems 
to me, when it is practicable and will be judicious to form a closer relation between 
the Regular Army and the State Militia. 

So long as Indian wars existed, or were imminent, such work as was well de- 

scribed by Colonel Brackett, in a paper read before the Institute, occupied much of the 
time of Cavalry officers, and the little leisure allowed them was hardly more than they 
required to rest from their labors and to recuperate, mentally and physically, for new 
ones. 
The exigencies of the Service have caused regiments to be broken up into de- 
tachments, and the different portions to serve remote from each other ; but the rapid 
settlement of the country, the suspension of Indian warfare, the establishment of the 
Army Schools, and last, but by no means least, the existence of THE MILITARY SER- 
vice INSTITUTION, have all combined in such a manner as to give rise to the hope 
that more leisure for study, greater opportunity for the application of information, and 
better means of distributing the information acquired, will exist in the near 
future. 

The Army of the United States, in time of war, will be largely composed of Vol- 
unteers, and principally commanded by officers of the organized Militia of the differ- 
ent States. Judging the future by the past, many Regular officers will be appointed 
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to command in the Volunteer Army, and it is of paramount importance that they should 
understand and appreciate the acquirements and capabilities of those whom they may 
command, Furthermore, if by free intercourse with Militia officers the latter can 
be taught more of the duties that would devolve upon them in time of war the whole 
country would be greatly benefited. It is to be noted that Regular officers have also 
much to learn with reference to the proper means of controlling partially-trained 
troops, and that thoughtful Militia officers have necessarily had great opportunity for 
gaining knowledge on this subject, which knowledge they will doubtless be willing to 
impart freely to us. It is one thing to direct and get the best results from highly- 
trained, thoroughly-disciplined soldiers ; another, to get the best you can from men 
not so trained. 

Discipline, for its own sake, is a matter which can only interest the martinet. 
Discipline, as a means to an end, is the most important subject in military art. An 
army without the wecessary discipline isa mob. But a distinction is to be made be- 
tween men, for that discipline which is required to obtain unhesitating obedience to 
orders from the dull, unreflective, and ignorant, is not at all requisite for intelligent 
men. In fact, the attempt to rigorously compel the minute observance to unimportant 
details by which the will-power of one class must be governed, this attempt, I say, 
may provoke in another class the very disorder it is intended to remedy. 

Although there is a difference in the kind of discipline required for different men, 
a high degree of it in any class of men is only to be obtained by long training. In the 
course of time the result will be a ready obedience to orders, but modern warfare does 
not often admit of time for preparation. The Volunteers must be taken, not as we 
would have them, but as they are, and it is an object to see that their representatives, 
the organized Militia, are improved as much as is practicable, and I do not hesitate to 
claim that this is a matter of as much personal importance to Regular officers as it is 
to those commissioned by the States. For this reason it seems desirable to obtain full 
and free intercourse with Militia officers, for they can tell us how they work to obtain 
the best results from their men ‘‘ ¢# esse,” while from us they may learn how best to 
train their troops that they may more readily be converted into soldiers ‘‘ in posse.” 

Joint action between two classes of officers having so much in common will bring 
about a closer relation whereby their mental acquirements and capacities can be made 
manifest, and it would seem that one of the methods by which such an end may be at- 
tained is a union of them in an Institution which encourages free discussion of all mili- 
tary matters, 

The organization now existent may be so modified, that while preserving its gov- 
ernment in the hands of a body of men whose first interest is a knowledge of military 
affairs, it may embrace within its membership every citizen of the United States whose 
interest in the art or science of war is sufficient to lead him to seek a commission in a 
military organization. 

I can see no valid objection to the proposed change. The scope of our organiza- 
tion will be greatly enlarged. I revert again to the fact that the War Army of the 
United States will have a majority of its officers selected from the Militia ; that which 
interests the Regulars interests the Militia ; and for war purposes, this more important 
consideration exists, viz. : that which interests the Militia should interest the Regulars. 

Devotion to a single branch of science or art, and pursuit of routine work are al- 
ways narrowing in their tendencies. Something more is required in great affairs than 
careful performance of allotted duties. There must be a cultivation of knowledge, an 
experience which comes from observation. What knowledge has the Regular officer 
of those whom in time of war he‘is to aid in commanding? With the fullest and freest 
intercourse much will remain to be learned, but without it there will be inexcusable 
ignorance. 
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Among the men to whom the above provision, if adopted, will open our doors, are 
authors, statesmen, philosophers, artists, lawyers, business men, from whom we would 
learn much, and who, I think, would, in military matters learn much from us. 

I believe that the better the Regular Army is known, the better it will be appre- 
ciated by intelligent men, We all know how ignorant the people at large are of the 
nature of our duties and the methods by which they are performed,—I might even say of 
the fact that they are performed at all. Five out of ten among our fellow-citizens proba- 
bly believe that our principal duty is marching about after a brass band, and that our 
principal recreation is drinking whiskey and playing poker. There is no particular reason 
why they should have any other opinion on the subject, as our literary connection with 
them is generally through the medium of newspaper reports of courts-martial. 

A closer relation would show to those who take any interest in the Army that such 
is not the case, and the by-law suggested will, if adopted, be a step toward such a re- 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN:—The motion of General Whipple, that a vote of thanks be 
given to General Webb for his interesting paper, and also that he be requested to leave 
a copy of it with the Institution, is now before the meeting. 

(This motion, being put by the Chair, was carried unanimously.) 
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COINCIDENCES OF THE CONQUESTS OF MEXICO, 
1520-1847.* 


By PROFESSOR HENRY COPPEE, LL.D. 


No one who has read military history can have failed to 
remark the singular coincidences and parallels which occur in the 
annals of war. The same grand theatres of campaign, the same 
battle-fields even, fought over again and again, under similar cir- 
cumstances, meet his gaze, in whatever direction he turns it 
upon the Old World. 

Thermopyle was twice contested with furious valor. Twice, 


in the ancient time, had the great St. Bernard echoed to the 
sounds of martial steel before Napoleon dared its glaciers and 
its frost. Leipsic felt the puissant arm of Gustavus Adolphus, 
the Lion of the North, and Lutzen heard his dying groan, before 
they both saw the falling star of the Man of Destiny. India 
shook beneath the tread of Bucephalus, and shrank before the 
camel-hosts of the false prophet, before she held forth her help- 
less and reluctant hands to the fetters of England. Flanders is 
red with the blood and mossy with the legends of many a race of 
the proud, the stalwart, and the daring who have done battle 
upon her plains. Gibraltar is a “ mountain of histories,” having 
sustained fourteen sieges, from 1308, whén the Christian Span- 
iards took it from Beni Merines, to the great siege in 1779-’83, 
when it fell, and has remained until now in the hands of England. 
Bruges and Ghent, Namur and Lille, Antwerp and Oudenarde, 
stand in the valley of the historic past, the monuments of many 
a hero and many a field— 
‘* Flinging their shadows from on high, 
Like dials which the wizard, Time, 
Hath reared to count his ages by.” 


* Read at a General Meeting of the M.S. I., Jan. 10, 1884, Gan. Critrenpen, V. P., in the Chair. 
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But leaving the conquests of the Old World, which so 
curiously and so truthfully illustrate these coincidences, we ob- 
serve the same striking facts of history in the two invasions of 
Mexico,—by the Spaniards in the first era of modern discovery, 
and by the American in the second great period of progress; by 
Cortez in 1519, and by the American Army under General Scott 
in 1847. 

The first, narrated in the dispatches of the conqueror 
himself, and chronicled by Bernal Diaz, one of his captains, 
is further fully and geographically set forth for the current 
reader by the labors of an American scholar, Mr. Prescott, 
who, though almost darkened to the light of day, cast his inner 
eye over the lapse and through the mists of more than three 
ages, and revealed to us the wonders and the beauties which lay 
beyond. The second lives in voluminous despatches and official 
papers, at first scattered about in miserable print upon the office 
tables of a few public men, and now consigned to the upper 
shelves of libraries; but it lives much more powerfully in the 
recollections of those who participated in it,—those, too, who sent 
their husbands and sons and brothers, their glory and their pride, 
to sustain in that tide of American Conquest the glory and the 
pride of our common country. It lives in the fame of the heroic 
living ; it lives in the honored memory and posthumous glory of 
the heroic dead, to whose number the passing years will soon 
convey all its participants. The unwritten history of this cam- 
paign, this history, which loses much of its power when written, 
as sparkling wines lose their effervescence when poured out, is 
full of the coincidences to which we refer. As we look into the 
written works for great features of historic importance, so in the 
unwritten we seek for thrilling adventures, which are not without 
important philosophy. 

The history of our conquest of Mexico is yet to be written. 
Meantime, my purpose is to seize a very few of these parallels, 
written and unwritten, and merely to array them side by side for 
your consideration. To many present they will not be new. 

And first let us look at the coincidences of the invasions and 
the landings in these two conquests. Francisco Hernando de 
Cordova, the first adventurer westward beyond the island of 
Cuba, left the port of Agaruca, on the 8th of February, 1517, 
with three vessels and 110 men; in twelve days he doubled Cape 
San Antonio, crept cautiously around the promontory of Merida 
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and Yucatan, touching at Tabasco and hugging the coast as he 
opened into that re-entering of water called the Gulf of Vera 
Cruz, where his ships were soon surrounded by the tree-trunk 
canoes of the natives, who were dressed, more decently than the 
Cuban natives, in robes of cotton cloth. He sailed along that 
coast until he garnered a budget of marvels, real and fictitious, 
with which to excite the surprise and avarice of Diego Velasquez, 
the Governor of Cuba. 

The next adventure was the expedition of Juan de Grijalva, 
with 240 men, which sailed on the 5th of April, 1518; it had the 
same pilots as that of de Cordova. It sailed from the western 
cape to the island of Cosumel; then rounded the peninsula, and 
moved westward to the river of Tabasco; and there, in barter 
with the Indians, Grijalva heard of the rich country of Culua, or 
Mexico, lying inland. He reached San Juan de Ulua, and built 
huts on the shore; and having learned but little of the inland 
country, he determined to re-embark for Cuba. At first friendly, 
the Indians had soon begun the state of warfare which was to 
continue until they had lost fifty-seven men. He sailed back, 
and arrived at Puerto de Cerrenas, where Havana now stands. 

Immediately upon the return of Grijalva news of these dis- 
coveries were sent to Spain; but, without waiting, Diego Velas- 
quez, the Governor of Cuba, fitted out a fleet of ten ships to 
make larger explorations and settlements. A proper com- 
mander was a great desideratum and he appeared in the 
person of his brother-in-law, Hernan Cortez, who was ap- 
pointed to the command. This commander lost no time in 
fitting out his expedition ; it consisted of the ten ships prepared 
by Velasquez, four of which had been on the former voyage. 
After encountering all kinds of difficulties and overcoming all 
sorts of obstacles, some of which were now presented by the jeal- 
ous governor himself, it finally set forth November 18, 1518. 
Sailing in the same direction as his predecessor, Cortez reached 
Cosumel on the roth of February, 1519, crept with equally cautious 
and tactive movements along the same shore, examining every 
indentation and every promontory in the coast, holding confer- 
ences with the natives, and demanding their allegiance to God 
and the Emperor. He set up crosses and altars wherever he 
landed, and destroyed the idols, much to the astonishment and 
dismay of the natives. Everywhere they pointed Northward 
and inland to’the distant residence of the mighty monarch, whose 
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influence and power were felt throughout the whole territory. 
Northward Cortez sailed until at length passing under the lee of 
the Island of Sacrificios,—so called because in the expedition of 
Grijalva five bodies had been found quartered and the hearts cut 
out for sacrifice,—he anchored on Maundy Thursday, in Passion 
week, within the Gallégos reef, upon which now stands the for- 
tress of San Juan de Ulua, and just opposite which, only a few 


MEXICO 
AT THE TIME OF THE CONQUEST OF CoRTEs. 


hundred yards distant, is the present city of Vera Cruz. The 
next day being Good Friday, April 21, 1519, he landed with 
great pomp all his effective force, about five-hundred men, to the 
astonished gaze of the simple natives. Dressed in complete 
armor himself, glittering in steel and brass beneath the spring 
sun of the tropics, he waved over his head the consecrated ban- 
ner which told at once the story of the martial fierceness and 
Christian enthusiasm of his band. Upon a white and blue 
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ground of rich silk were portrayed flames of fire with a red cross 
in the midst of the blaze, and the following words on the border 
in Latin (Amici, crucem sequamur et in hoc signo vincemus) “ Friends 
let us follow the Cross and in this sign we shall conquer.” 
Around him was ranged his devoted command ;—in the centre 
the arquebusiers, on the left the cross-bowmen, in front upon 
the first range of sand-hills his little battery of guns, and on the 
right the cavaliers, ten only in number, mounted and armed 
cap-a-pie, to the especial wonder and awe of the aborigines who 
thought that the horse and his rider were one, and that the 

armor was the natural skin of the composite animal. 

In the offing lay the ships, the commander’s vessel of one- 
hundred tons, three others of eighty each, and a few undecked 
brigantines and smaller craft. Shoreward every grove and 
hiding-place, every fantastic production of mound and valley 
which the Northerners had formed in the sand, was filled with the 
Indians scantily robed with cotton cloths around their loins and 
feathers upon their heads. A few of the braver ones came for- 
ward to salute and worship these children of the sun, whose 
advent had been predicted in their sacred traditions. And while 
the Father Olmedo, chaplain to the expedition, crucifix in hand, 
chants the ‘‘Te Deum laudamus,” the banner of the Cross floats 
over this new dominion claimed for the Spanish Emperor. One 
gaze the master-spirit casts into the far interior, the unexplored 
Arcadia beyond, and the first conquest has begun. Gold, fame, 
danger, and adventure were before him in primal plenty and rich- 
ness and glory, and more than all these, this was the way he was 
told he would achieve his own salvation, the rich reward of eter- 
nal life, for the conquest was not chiefly for the Crown, but for 
the Cross. With him, too, was his first convert, a noble native 
woman, presented to him by the cacique of Tabasco, who was 
christened Dofia Marina. She was young, beautiful, and devoted 
to Cortez; she became his mistress. By her knowledge of the 
language and her quickness in acquiring Spanish, she became his 
interpreter and legal attendant. 

And now, let us look at the American Army. It was three 
hundred and seventy-eight years after this notable historic vision, 
that the American Army under General Winfield Scott made 
preparation for the Campaign of Mexico, at the same season of 
the year, in the month of March. They, too, passed under the 
lee of the Island of Sacrificios, as Cortez had done; they landed 
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upon the same spot upon which he landed, to essay the same 
inland campaign. True, time had made some changes in the 
aspect of the landing-place. Upon the beach where Cortez first 
set his foot—then a desolate sandy shore,—there now stands a 
flourishing city, the commercial capital of Mexico. When the 
American Army landed, the porcelain domes and the strong 
walls of Vera Cruz were crowded with multitudes of the same 
color as their double progenitors of three centuries before, who 
gazed with indescribable anxiety upon almost as strange a race 
of conquerors. In the offing lay the fleet, but that was in ma- 
jestic contrast with the Lilliputian flotilla of the Spaniards: here 
a line-of-battle ship slept upon the waters with her huge black 
hulk and three tiers of guns, a very “ warlike world within ”; there 
lay frigates and splendid war steamers, and in every direction, 
some at anchor, some on the wing, were transport ships and 
navy schooners—all the magnificent surroundings of a modern 
descent upon a fortified seaport town. 

But see, the signal is given ; every eye watches as little mes- 
senger balls fly up to the mast-head and then burst forth into 
flags bearing orders for the squadron. The surf-boats, which 
have been moved along the ship’s side, are soon crowded with 
men and leave the ships; they form in one long line, that they 
may start and land together. The Mexican defenders upon the 
shore retire to the city. The boats ply their sweeps ; the rowers 
strain every muscle—who shall land first ? Many boats carry 
furled banners; in the bow of each, with one foot on the gun- 
wale, stands a soldier ready to spring upon the shore. Who 
shall first fling our glorious standard to the breeze on this foreign 
soil? The men strain yet more upon their oars. No sound is 
heard but the rattling of the row-locks and the plash of the 
blade. The foremost boat grates on the sand. A soldier leaps 
waist deep into the sea, and as the crusading banner of Cortez 
flung out its silken folds, so the Stars and Stripes rustled to the 
sea-wind amid the soldiers’ and sailors’ hurrahs from the ships 
and from the shore. That flag foreshadowed the honor of our 
advancing arms, and announced to the Mexican beholders from 


the city that the second conquest had begun. 


THE ROAD INLAND. 


But let us consider the next point of coincidence. Cortez, 
having established his forces upon the beach, made friendly 
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overtures to the natives to enlist their good feeling toward him 
and his little army. He paraded his forces and practised his 
cavalry and artillery to inspire their fear, and a little later, not 
far from the place of his landing, he laid the foundations of a 
city, at a point two miles north of San Juan, which should serve 
as a depét for his munitions and future reinforcements, and 
should be, in case of retreat or disaster, a stronghold for his 
disheartened troops. This was called la Villa Rica de la Vera 
Cruz. The first landing was made behind San Juan; the town 
built at the north, in 1519, was Villa Rica; it was removed a 
little farther to the point now known as Antigua. The present 
city of Vera Cruz was settled later and not incorporated until 
1615. 

Having thus carefully guarded against trouble behind him, he 
began to reconnoitre the road which led inland to the great city 
of that mighty monarch, whose fame gave token of unbounded 
wealth and power. In the meantime the Spaniards, like our- 
selves, were whelmed with and devoured by mosquitoes, and tor- 
mented by chigos, or jiggers. Surely here were strong points of 
coincidence and grounds of sympathy. 

The ridge of the Cordilleras, passing like a huge spinal column 
through the centre of Mexico, sends out its descending vertebra- 
tions on either side to the coast. Parallel to the main ridge these 
vertebrations are intersected by numerous cross-ridges, which 
thus enclose beautiful plateaux, terrace after terrace, not unlike 
a colossal stairway from the shore to the summit. In an indented 
line between two irregular cross-ridges, and up this natural 
staircase, lies that main road to the capital, which Cortes very 
soon discovered, and upon which, indeed, from the very day of his 
arrival, swarms of dusky couriers had been running to bear the 
strange tidings to Montezuma, the monarch, 250 miles inland. 
The wonder-eyes of these couriers found vent in strange marvels of 
speech. The white men were few, but they were the children of 
the sun. Many a picture-writing too went at full speed of these 
Indian runners, depicting the thundering cannon, the splendid 
armor, and the wonderful horses. The white faces of the 
Spaniards were of dazzling brightness, and their forms were of 
more than mortal proportions ; so said the paintings: they were 
gods, for did they not make the thunder, and send forth the forked 
lightning. 

At length all his arrangements being completed, the Spanish 
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General was about to begin his march, when a newand unforeseen 
obstacle arose in the sinking spirits‘of his own troops. Could 
they conquer this immense and populous country with a mere 
handful of men? Were they to brave unwonted hardships, un- 
known dangers, horrible tortures perhaps, at the hands of the 
idolatrous infidels. They found the temples reeking with human 
blood, and smoking with human sacrifices. Such would be their 
fate. No! they had done enough already for enduring fame. 
“Let us return to Cuba,” they said.—* Beloved Cuba—with its 
luxurious and indolent pleasures.” In its very incipiency the 
experiment was about to be abandoned. Promptas light, Cortez, 
gaining over the chief pilot to his interests, artfully pretended 
that the ships were totally unfit for sea; and preserving but one 
by which to transmit an account of his achievements to Spain, 
not to Cuba, he surrounded and destroyed the remainder before 
the malcontents could get possession of them, and thus snapped 
the only chain which united them to their brethren in Cuba. 

The men once more sending their hopes forward, since all hope 
behind was lost, moved on with alacrity, and hastily traversing 
the alluvium of the coast, ascended with mingled joy and 
astonishment the beautiful acclivities to the ‘serra templada, 
called by the Mexicans the paradise of the territory. 

This route took them to Cempoal, where they found a fat 
cacique, who was inimical to the great king Montezuma, and 
who seemed at first ready to aid their advance. To all the 
natives the Spaniards were superior beings, Zeu/es, children of 
the sun, whom their prophets had foretold, and who were to 
govern the whole country. 

But the march of the Spaniards was not to be unimpeded ; 
they were attacked suddenly in the day-time by those who were 
in seeming their friends, and when they withstood these assaults, 
notwithstanding the great disparity in numbers, they were sub- 
jected to night alarms and surprises; for the Mexican wizards 
informed their countrymen that the Spaniards were invincible by 
day, and could only be conquered at night. Still, in spite of all 
these obstacles, they continued to advance. 

It was upon the same indented line, between the same irregular 
vertebrations, on the same road, adopted and macadamized by 
the modern Mexicans, that General Scott determined to march 
into the interior; and as Cortez had made overtures of amity to 
the natives and founded a city, to guard his rear and be a 
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place of retreat in case of disaster, our General offered stipu- 
lations of truce for surrender to the garrison of the town, 
built on the site of the landing of Cortez, and these not being 
received, besieged it that we might insure a strong strategic point 
asa base of operations, and have a seaport magazine for the 
support of the army. It was to be to us too in case of dis- 
aster, what the rich settlement of Vera Cruz was to Cortez; 
what the lines of Torres Vedras, at a later age, were to the 
English when driven across Spain by the French,—a strong- 
hold which saved them from rushing violently down into the 
sea and perishing in its waters. 

I need not tell this audience how Vera Cruz was taken. It is 
well known, I believe. But let me dwell upon it, for one mo- 
ment, as a brilliant point in the history of our country, and of 
our country’s distinguished general, that although he was urged 
by the ardor of his troops and the impatience of his officers, to 
take the city by storm, he steadily refused to cater to that taste 
which values a battle by its carnage, and a general for his im- 
prudence. Vera Cruz fell before his prudent forethought and 
his cool deliberate judgment, leaving upon the record of our 
national military annals, up to that time, the one solitary ex- 
ample of a fortified city taken with small expense of life (sixty- 
eight killed and wounded) by the use of regular approaches in 
the proper application of the science of war. The ease with 
which it was taken has caused its capture to be undervalued ; 
but we took with it 5,000 prisoners and 400 pieces of ordnance. 

In striking parallel to the early conqueror, the American com- 
mander, too, dismissed his ships as soon as he had landed,—nor 
was this foolhardiness. It was splendid intrepidity. His ob- 
jective point, regardless of consequences, was the capital of 
Mexico, unless the Mexicans should treat before he reached 
it. 

Julian, the apostate, burned the ships which he had transported 
five hundred miles to invade Assyria, by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, but the historian asserts that they would have been a 
hindrance to his progress had he retained them. Cortes stranded 
his to put an end to the mutiny and conspiracy of the troops— 
without this precaution, he would have been deserted at the 
outset. General Scott, actuated by neither necessity, with an 
army whose valor was superior to the prospect of defeat, coolly 
dismissed his immense fleet, dismantled all conveniences for a re- 
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embarkation, and set forth, with his eye fixed on one glittering 
point, the conquest of the metropolis of Mexico. He trusted his 
troops; he had studied the character of the enemy, and he 
neither feared nor anticipated disaster. 

And yet, according to all the rules and calculations of war, 
had the Mexicans been reasonably energetic and brave, I do not 
see why they should not have overwhelmed our Army with 
numbers and driven us into the sea. 

With no less joy and wonder than the Spaniards had expe- 
rienced, the American Army ascended the beautiful slopes which 
led into the garden-land of Jalapa. They were the same hill- 
sides; nature no less beautiful than then; little internal im- 
provement even had altered its aspect, and as the American 
soldier of the 19th century rode slowly along in the column of 
march, it needed no great effort of fancy to conjure up the scenes 
as he saw the localities of the march of Cortez, and to regard his 
own or his companion’s figure, man and horse, as. a living 
anachronism, post-dated three centuries—Alvarado, perhaps, or 
Ovando,—or, if his vanity was equal to the thought (and soldiers 
are said to have their share of vanity) perchance the august con- 
queror himself. 

Again : observe the coincidences of the march. 

Of the march of the American Army, as compared with the 
movements of the Spanish force, we have but too little time to 
speak, and must content ourselves with but a few hastily drawn 
outlines of coincidences. 

Both armies marched upon the same road to the attack of the 
same capital. As the Spaniards met ambassadors from Monte- 
zuma forbidding their approach and native troops drawn up 
to preclude it, so our Army met lying dispatches from Santa 
Anna, temporizing and making every effort to stay our hostile 
visit to the great city. The Spaniards had been gathering In- 
dian allies, increasing their force by thousands; so that the force 
with which Cortez moved to Mexico, was far greater than our 
own, and the Tlascalan allies were hardier than the Mexicans of 
the valley. 

And so too we found armies outnumbering our own, well 
posted in the strongest natural entrenchments, prepared to 
contest our advance. The exact localities of the battles of 
Cortez are difficult, in many cases impossible, to discover. The 
battle of Cerro Gordo which may be regarded as the decisive 
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battle of this invasion, corresponds with the overmastery of 
Cortez in Tlascala, and that alliance which gave him native troops 
with which to pursue the conquest. Every step of that road felt the 
American tread as it had felt the Spanish, and the littie native 
towns, but slightly changed in the lapse of centuries, echoed to 
the broad comprehensive English of the American soldiers, just 
as they had caught the flowing Castilian of the Hidalgos of Cortez. 

At length, in the month of August, three hundred and twenty- 
eight years intervening, both armies reached the neighborhood 
of Cholula, in the great plateau of Puebla. And here they both 
halted to recruit, to organize, and to consider well before the 
final movement in the valley of Mexico. 

We have, from early historians, incredible accounts of 
the city of Cholula. It contained 150,000 inhabitants. “In 
no city was there seen such a concourse of priests, so many 
processions, such pomp of ceremonial sacrifices and religious 
festivals. Cholula was, in short, what Mecca is among the 
Mohammedans, or Jerusalem among the Christians: It was 
the holy city of Anahuac.” 

We are told by a Spanish proverb, to believe ‘‘ la mitad de la 
mitad,” the half of the half, of what travellers say. Be this as it 
may, the glory has departed from the city and it has not left the 
vicinity. The city of Puebla, only seven miles distant in the same 
plain, is now the city of churches, and priests, and ceremonials. 

Its name even, La Puebla de los Angeles, adverts to that won- 
derful miracle, by which when the workmen upon its cathedral 
had reared the massive walls, the mighty dome was brought by 
angels in one night “‘ while men slept,” and placed in beautiful 
symmetry and finished proportion upon its top. As Cholula 
was the holy city of Anahuac, Puebla is now the holy city of 
Mexico. The Spaniards, we have said, made their resting-place 
at Cholula. The Americans arranged their plans for advance at 
Puebla. 

And here I must be allowed to digress for a moment, to de- 
scribe what the Americans and Spaniards both saw, and what 
once seen is never forgotten—the view of the volcanoes from the 
pyramid of Cholula. As they stood upon that huge tumulus, 
which was an antiquity when the Aztecs conquered the land, and 
whose early history no man can ever learn,—in the belfry of the 
chapel of our Lady of the Remedies, on its top, which has re- 
placed the temple of Quetzalcoatl, the God of Air, him of the 
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snowy beard and flowing locks, they gazed upon a scene of sur- 
passing interest and grandeur. 

Beneath them lay a champaign country, dressed in living 
green, and irrigated by innumerable canals, whose silver lines 
were lost in the distance. The domes and spires of La Puebla 
glittered in the sun; at the foot of the pyramid lay the village 
of Cholula, once so populous, where the wholesale massacre of 
men, women, and children had stained the age and the character 
of the Spanish conquerers with cruelty. But these all were as 
nothing. To the west lay the volcanoes, thirty-three miles dis- 
tant, but so colossal and grand that every line could be seen, 
every ravine in the snow distinctly discerned :—Popocatapetl, 
‘the hill that smokes,” rising in a splendid cone to its summit ; 
and Iztaccihuatl, “the White Woman,” presenting a serrated 
outline in the form of a reclining human figure. The former was 
in active eruption at the time of the Spanish conquest. It is by 
the latest measurement 17,726 feet high, but as the plateau is 
7,379 feet high, this leaves 10,347 as its height above its base. 
They are twin volcanoes, towering from the same base; a 
magnificent forest lies at their feet; the intermediate vegetation 
is stunted and brown, and finally, where the frost-king begins to 
assert his empire, are bare rock and granular sand, until upon his 
throne and seat of power, lies the unsullied tapestry of everlast- 
ing snow. 

Nor does this complete the picture ; far to the east (very little 
south of east), just raising his white head above the horizon, 
seventy-five miles away, was old Orizaba, shining in the noonday 
sun like molten silver, and wearing a crown of cloud about his 
ambrosial brows. Never was I more impressed with the grandeur 
of nature’s tribute to her Almighty Creator. 

We looked upon the American escort which had accompanied 
us from Puebla, and we thought of the men-at-arms of Cortez, 
long since dust to dust; we gazed upon the pyramid on which 
we stood, with its Christian chapel, and we thought of those 
days when the Aztec Messiah had been fervently worshipped, 
albeit with the horrid rites of human sacrifice. 

We cast our eyes upon the town at our feet, now silent and 
deserted, and fancy’s ear caught the yells and maddening shrieks 
of women and infant children, torn to pieces, or their brains 
dashed out by the Indian allies of Cortez,—a frenzy which was 
not appeased until six thousand Cholulans were killed. Las Casas 
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says this wanton as well as cruel deed was done “ for pastime!” 

As we raised our glance to those majestic sentinels which 
God had placed there to guard the Mexican valley with the awe 
of their presence and the breath of their nostrils, and which had 
witnessed all these things, a voice seemed to issue from their 
summits ; they seemed to send forth from their lofty eminence 
an apostrophe to God, and the burden of it was: 


“They shall perish, but "Thou remainest ; they shall wax old as doth a garment, 
but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail.” 


THE ASCENT OF THE VOLCANOES. 


The road, hitherto the same for both advancing armies, be- 
comes, as we reach the volcanoes, slightly divergent. They had 
both, as we have seen, upon leaving the low country, ascended to 
Jalapa; both on their onward march passed through Perote; 
both encamped in the plateau of Puebla. 

The Spaniards, upon leaving Cholula, passed between the vol- 
canoes, in the most direct road to the great city. Most of the 
Americans advanced by the royal road (now the national road) to 
the right of both mountains. While in this vicinity Diego de Or- 
daz, one of the cavaliers of Cortez, with two companions, at- 
tempted the ascent of Popocatapetl, in spite of the warnings and 
entreaties of the Indians, who regarded it as the inapproachable 
shrine of God. Ordaz and one companion reached the limit of 
snow, when there came a storm of lava and sulphur and stones, 
which compelled them to take shelter under a huge rock, and, when 
the eruption subsided, to return with no better exhibit of their en 
terprise than some of the never melting icicles which mark the 
highest point they had reached. Nothing daunted, however, by 
this ill-success Montano tried the experiment again at a later day, 
and it is asserted that, being let down by a rope into the crater, 
seventy or eighty fathoms, he obtained from this great depth 
brimstone with which to manufacture gunpowder for the troops. 
He does not say so, nor does Cortez, who tells of the feat in one 
of his letters to the emperor. 

Now for a little bit of our unwritten history: I cannot for- 
bear to mention that the enthusiasm of the Spanish cavalier 
found its parallel in the modern conquest. Twice during the 
Mexican War was the ascent attempted. Of the first party only 
three succeeded in reaching the summit, while the intense cold 
and rarefaction of the air, induced an almost fatal sleep in some, 
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and sent the remainder down with faces pitted like the small-pox 
by the burning sleet. One of the successful three stood upon the 
top and casting his eyes a hundred miles in every direction, be- 
thought him in his thankfulness to leave his tribute to the mystic 
mountain monarch, upon whose throne he stood, in the shape of 
five silver dollars. Many a year, he thought, perhaps to the end of 
time, at least many a year, they would blacken in the sulphur 
flames, before they should come again into the hands of those who 
could understand their image and decipher their superscription. 
But alas for human prescience—not a week elapsed before the other 
party was organized and a new excelsior—lithe of limb and strong 
of wind, stood panting upon the mountain top, and seized the sil- 
ver as a tribute to his own energy, and asa rare collection of 
medals for himself and his posterity ;—at least as good tenure of 
memory as that of De Ordaz, who put the volcano Guaxocingo 
in his coat of arms. This is the tale as it was told to me; the 
only man here, I believe, who can deny it or corroborate it is 
General Stone, who was one of the successful climbers. 

When Montezuma found that the Spaniards intended to 
come, whether he would or not, he sent an embassy cordially in- 
viting them to his capital, believing, according to Bernal Diaz, 
that once he got them there, “ by cutting off the water or raising 
the bridges, he could easily destroy them or keep them for breed.” 

After battles and dangers, hardships and sufferings, each story 
of which is of surpassing interest, both armies crested that range of 
hills which commands the first view of the Mexican valley,—that 
glorious valley is the same now as when the Spaniards first cast 
their enraptured glances upon it from the peak of Ahualco. 

There lay, shining in silence, the beautiful lakes; far in the 
distance were the waters of Zumpango and S. Christobel; Lake 
Chalco as a weli-touched foreground. In middle picture lay 
Tezcuco, a broad expanse of silver set with emerald gems of 
floating vegetation. On its right bank the lordly city of the 
same name, second only to the capital ; and in its midst not far 
from the eastern margin, the towers and pyramids of Tenochtit- 
lan, the Mexico of the present day, rising like Venice from the 
waters ;—“ a city,” says the chronicler, “built in the water, in 
which the passage from house to house was by drawbridge and 
canoe.”” She seemed the magic creation of some earthquake 
genius, whose machinery and whose abode lay like Vulcan’s in 
the adjacent volcanoes. Everywhere throughout the lake and on 
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its borders the eye dwelt upon villages and towns and cactus-like 
tumuli, thrown up by nature and polished by the hand of man. 
The city was joined to the border of the lake by causeways, cut 
at short distances by drawbridges. 

The Spaniards after reaching Chalco entered the city through 
Iztapalapan, by a causeway, a part of which still exists and is 
known as San Antonio Abboad. This Iztapalapan, a grand 
suburban threshold to the capital, was itself no mean city. Its 
palace, as described by Bernal Diaz, was a splendid structure 
built of stone and cedar wood, with huge and spacious courts 
filled with flowers, beside outlying gardens; the portitres and 
canopies were of fine cotton stuffs, and the Lake Chalco upon 
which it stood was connected with Lake Tezcuco by a broad 
canal. 

Thence they passed through Cuyoacan, and so into Mexico. 

‘* And now” says the chronicle, “ tell me where are the men 
in this world, except ourselves, who would have hazarded such 
an attempt.” 

The entrance into Tenochtitlan, and the final interview with 
Montezuma were on the 5th of November, 1519; a kingly man 
who was in the coils of a destiny which he did not deserve. He 
had reigned seventeen years, and was called the best king who had 
everreigned. We have a full description of his person, habits, and 
manners, from which I will only record one curious statement : 
“after we had dined they (the attendants) presented to him 
three little canes highly ornamented, containing liquid amber 
mixed with an herb they call fodaco. He took a little of the 
smoke of one of these canes and then laid himself down to 
sleep.” Columbus had found the natives smoking it in Cuba; it 
did not go into France until a century later. 

The Spaniards entered the city only to be driven out by the 
exasperated natives for imprisoning their monarch, violating 
their temples, and destroying their idols. Talk of the Icono- 
clasts, speak of the Puritans, recur to the early period of 
the images and blame Leo the Isaurian !—never were they such 
image-breakers as the followers of Cortez. Scarce waiting orders 
they rushed into the teocallis, tore the images from their 
shrines, hurled them to the ground, purifying and exorcising, to 
effect—what to the simple natives at least must have been 
signal absurdity,—to erect in their places—what to the natives were 
images and idols,—the representatives of a faith which was to them 
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the impersonation of tyranny, treachery, and injustice. No won- 
der they drove them forth from the city. You all know well the 
sufferings of the “ melancholy night ”—it is the very romance of 
history. Cortez had gone southward leaving a garrison in the city ; 
this force was at once besieged, and on his return he found them 
ready to surrender. The frenzy of the Mexicans was now aroused 
to destroy the union of Cortez with the garrison. I need not 
describe the struggle. 

Faint and hungry, all but disheartened, the little Spanish 
troop collected after desperate fighting in retreat on the road 
to Tlacopan—the Tacuba of the present day. Many of the 
Spaniards were slain; some unfortunate Christians had been 
captured and were led with savage exultations to the slaughter 
at the altar of the Aztec war-god, and their disheartened com- 
panions could see their dead bodies smoking with nature’s heat be- 
fore an idol of stone. The great nation of the capital had arisen 
like one man to avenge the insult to the nation’s gods, and the issue 
was rendered more desperate than it had ever been. That sad 
retreat is well called La noche triste. They huddled like wounded 
sheep around a temple at Tacuba, where, as a votive offering, they 
placed, in the happier days soon to follow, a church dedicated to 
Nuestra Sefiora de los Remedios. Many were drowned in the lake, 
or killed by the Mexican darts, spears, and stones. The swords 
they threw away or that were in the hands of the slain were 
attached by the Mexicans to the heads of lances. The defeat 
seemed total and irretrievable. From Tacuba they were fain to 
fly farther to take refuge with their allies in Tlascala, but before 
reaching that they were compelled to fight the battle of Otumba, 
which the historian calls the most valorous deed of Cortez. And 
here let me pause to refer to the famous leap of Alvarado, made 
at the drawbridge by putting his lance in the water and springing 
over the chasm. Of this Bernal Diaz simply says: “It could not 
have been done. The waters would have been too deep for him 
to have reached the bottom of it ; and the aperture was too wide 
and the sides too high for him to have leaped, let him have 
been ever so active.” He goes on to say, that whatever 
leap he made, fear gave him the momentum, for, as the 
saying goes, “he leaped for his life.” From June 1520 to 
July 1oth the losses of Cortez were eight hundred and 
seventy Spaniards and one thousand two hundred and fifty 
allies,—two thousand one hundred and twenty men. But Cor- 
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tez was by no means in despair ; with consummate tact he made 
his preparation, and returned to the siege with a large and faithfu] 
band of Tlascalan allies. He built brigantines upon the lake, 
armed with cannon, to approach on all sides, and inspired his 
generals and soldiers to unwonted energy. Step by step he 
fought his way along the causeways, through the barricaded and 
well-defended streets to the Plaza Mayor, the great square where 
stood the principal teocalli, the most imposing of the Aztec 
temples, upon the site of which was built the Christian church 
dedicated to Santiago. Its huge pyramidal frustum overlooked 
the whole valley. Upon its top was the sacrificial stone,—still 
preserved in the museum,—with its indelible stains of human 
sacrifices. Near the stone was the shrine of the chief idol, 
Huitzilopochtli—the war-god, upon which the smoking hearts 
were burned. On it was beaten the great drum made of serpent 
skins. Its staircase swept around the building on the outside 
from terrace to terrace four times before reaching the top, so that 
the wild minstrelsy could be heard, and the flowing robes of the 
priests, and the victims decked for sacrifice could be seen far and 
wide through the valley as they ascended through the valley. 

We may be a little more detailed in the description, using the 
words of Bernal Diaz:—‘“ When they brought the unfortunate 
victims to the flat summit of the body of the temple, where were 
the adoratories, they put plumes upon their heads, and with a 
kind of fan in the hand of each made them dance before their 
accursed idols. When they had done this they laid them upon 
their backs, on the stone used for the purpose, where they cut out 
their hearts alive, and having presented them yet palpitating to 
their gods, they drew their bodies down the steps by the feet, 
where they were taken by other of the priests.” To obtain these 
victims they not only used the three hundred prisoners taken in 
battle, but absolutely made war for the sole purpose of getting 
men to sacrifice. Each year the number thus killed in the 
empire amounted to twenty thousand. 

Cortez had reached this temple, and here in his attempt to 
dislodge the native garrison, the guard of the temple, the greatest 
struggle took place. 

Whenever the religious element loses sight of moral obliga- 
tion, there is no limit to the horrors which it induces; at the 
cry of religion, rapine, murder, assassination, every form of 
fiendish cruelty, all were let loose and the red cross floated over a 
scene upon which humanity shudders to look. 
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To those who have stood in the Plaza Mayor of Mexico it is 
easy to see in fancy the mighty convulsed throng: terrace after 
terrace stormed, and the doomed defenders hewn open with 
Spanish broadswords or hurled upon the points of Spanish spears. 
We can almost hear the battle-cry of Spain mingled with the 
shrill war shouts of the Indian warriors, and the low, ominous 
hum of the affrighted population. Then the sacred fires are 
blown out upon its summit and the idols hurled into fragments 
upon the pavement below; and at last, above the summit of the 
temple, the beautiful banner floats out to the breeze amid 
the tumultuous shout Santiago y cterra Espata; and thus 
the first conquest was finished—a great accomplished fact in the 
annals of the world. 

We recur to the American Army. The armistice made with 
the deceitful Mexicans, after the battle of Contreras and Chum- 
basco, on the 24th of Sept., 1847, was ruptured by their own 
act. On the 11th of Sept., our Army was in motion; on the 
13th, Chapultepec was taken by a gallant storming, and the col- 
umns were pushed forward to the gates of the same city. Direct 
from Chapultepec, by the aqueduct leading to the citadel, Quit- 
man stormed the Bethlehem gate, defying the heavy guns of the 
citadel a hundred yards distant. 

Upon the same causeway by which Cortez retreated on 
la noche triste, Worth led his divisions to the gate of San Cosme, 
and became master of that garita. And then, with the Northern 
barbarians at her gates, Mexico was deserted by her soldiery at 
the dead of night, and the capital was ours. I have spoken of 
the Spanish victory in the city. We saw another sight not less 
glorious than this. It was in the growing light of early morn- 
ing, amid a thronging crowd of Mexicans, with curious fear and 
hatred depicted in their countenances, that we saw the Stars and 
Stripes roll out over the palace-roof facing upon the square in 
which the Aztec temple_stood. 

It was no Spanish city that greeted the rising of that beauti- 
ful banner, but a sound never heard before in that city: the 
hurrahs bursting from every American heart to our glorious flag. 
I think it never waved forthso completely as upon this occasion, 
the index and exponent of our country’s glory and power and ex- 
pansion. It announced to the inhabitants of the Mexican valley 
that the second conquest was completed. And shall I be ac- 
cused of annoyance and vainglory by this audience, if I repeat 
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what the old annalist said of the Spaniards: “ And now let who 
can tell me, where are the men in this world to be found, ex- 
cept ourselves, who could have hazarded such an attempt?” I 
only repeat what others have said a thousand times. 


OTHER POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE. 


Had we time to enter into details of these two campaigns, 
we should find many other interesting parallels, but they must 
be passed over. I should like also to dwell upon the fact, that 
Montezuma was a priest and a soldier before he was emperor, 
and that his high grade in these two professions caused his elec- 
tion to the throne. It has never been otherwise; Mexico is still 
ruled by the priesthood and the army, although strong political 
efforts have been made to weaken the rule of the former. 

But let us pass to the consideration of some of the results of 
these conquests. 

The conquest of Cortez preceded and brought about the con- 
quest of Peru, twelve years later, and these together flooded Eu- 
rope with gold. 

Myriads of adventurers of every grade and station and age 
left its shores to seek this real Eldorado. . 

The glorious infantry of the great captain, renowned at 
Naples and throughout the whole continent, was almost dis- 
banded to fill the ranks of the westward-moving army. Spain, 
the warlike, became Spain, the commercial. Eventually, though 
slowly, the value of coin depreciated, and the whole monetary 
and commercial system of Europe was changed. Ship-building 
received the first wonderful impulsion of modern times. Ship- 
models were altered and greatly enlarged, and the mechanic arts 
rose from obscurity to respectability and importance. Democ- 
racy had scored one of its strongest historic points. 

Now, in remarkable coincidence, the recent conquest of Mex- 
ico led directly to the acquisition of California, with its exhaust- 
less stores of gold. New myriads ; not adventurers alone as in the 
time of the Spanish Conquest, but educated gentlemen, delicate 
ladies, old men, and boys, immediately upon the discovery of the 
gold, dared every thing, sold every thing, sacrificed every thing, 
to reach the golden land. Along the track of our mighty 
steamers, upon the isthmus, on the shores of the Pacific, magic- 
ally peopled with cities and growing towns, how often, in those 
days, did manly bones lie whitening, to warn the traveller who 
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sought like them for gold, that he might find instead a grave 
without a tear, a death-bed without a friend. Truly, said the 
heathen poet, as if in prophetic vision : 
‘* Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 


Auri sacra fames ?” 


and yet the cry has long been, and still is, Westward Ho! Ship- 
building received its second great impulsion. At first every 
rickety and rotten old bottom dared the wave in the wonderful 
migration, but soon every ship-yard was full of timber, all the 
dock-yards were full of ships. Everywhere—crossing every 
parallel of latitude from the 45th north to the 6oth south, 
through every climate on both oceans—the American sailor 
steered the beautiful models of the American builder, and 
in speed, capacity, and symmetry of proportion he bade the 
world defiance. The whole monetary and commercial system of 
the world was destined to be changed as before. 

As another result of the first conquest we refer to the 
voyages of discovery made in the western ocean. Cortez having 
found the nearest route to the Pacific, fitted out his fleet at 
Tehuantepec and sailed northward. He found the Californian 
gulf, more justly called in that day, and indeed upon Hum- 
boldt’s maps, the Gulf of Cortez; but the tide of conquest and 
discovery set strongly to the south. Inspired by his example, 
Pizarro, who had been with him in Mexico and Almagro, con- 
quered Peru. Men seemed drawn by some magic attraction tow- 
ard the equator. In the South was the Eldorado in whose 
existence poets and philosophers alike believed. In the South 
was the fountain of perpetual youth ; in the south was the abode 
of every thing rich, green, golden, and gorgeous. To the South 
then sailed Cortez, and for these combined reasons, after the 
conquest of Mexico, the whole western coast of South America 
became known and peopled by the Spaniards as colonies of 
Spain. I would have great weight attached to this, for it is no 
fanciful analogy, that incident to the second conquest, the whole 
western coast of North America is becoming known and peopled 
and civilized. Oregon, until lately a poetic illustration of what 
was wild and aboriginal, is rising, not slowly, but like a magic 
creation into a region of commerce and prosperous social and civil 
life. The last golden spike of the Northern Pacific, driven in 
September last, is the symbol of a development never before 
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dreamed of. Nay more, there has been in problematical negotia- 
tion, a project to build a ship-canal across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, the port from which Cortez fitted out his fleet for 
western and southern discovery. If not there elsewhere, not 
far distant, this plan will be realized, and thus, as if to render 
the coincidence more striking, it may be that from the very re- 
gion whence he sailed with his small, ill-conditioned vessels, lead- 
ing the van of southern discoveries in the Pacific, splendid 
steamers will soon ply in every direction of northward and west- 
ward trade and leave the southern cape to his storms and his 
solitude. 

Passing by, for want of time, the influence of these two con- 
quests in their far-reaching results on history, geography, and 
natural science, I dwell for a moment upon one topic of more 
special interest ; it must be only for a moment. 

Amid such striking coincidences as those we have considered, 
we must not entirely lose sight of the men by whom these two 
conquests were guided and achieved. 

The age of knightly prowess, of shield and spear, of physical 
strength and skill, has wellnigh disappeared. This is the age of 
gunpowder, the great moral revolutionizer of warfare. Cortez, 
although he used cannon and arquebuses, belonged more to the 
former than to the later period; and yet, if we summon the 
figure of Herman Cortez in casque and hauberk and greaves to 
walk stiffly out of his picture-frame, we can by no means ade- 
quately introduce him to the nineteenth century. We must 
divest him of his unwieldy armor; we must see the figure por- 
trayed by the chronicler: strong body, small features, mild 
serious eyes, thin black beard and hair, with a sabre-cut on his 
underlip, amorous by nature, devout by education, patient under 
insults, above all, earnest and constant, plainly dressed, and 
devoid of vanity; we must read his letters to his emperor; we 
must sit in his own tent, and listen to his pleasant persuading 
voice and his friendly conversation with his lieutenants; we must 
know him as a young romantic aspirant, bringing his sword, and 
nothing élse, to Santo Domingo, in search of adventure, before 
he became the prince of adventurers; we must observe him 
when, as secretary to the king’s treasurer, he shared in the expe- 
dition for the conquest of Cuba; and when, having done this, 
we proceed to analyze his character, we shall find him a wonder- 
ful man. He was a poor but respectable hidalgo of Medellin, in 
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Estramadura. He achieved his greatness. He was a great 
commander: when the governor, Velasquez, after having pre- 
ferred him to the command of the expedition, beset him to 
hinder his departure from Cuba, he accumulated men and provi- 
sions by his own energy and personal popularity, and sailed amid 
treachery and stratagem on a dubious voyage. He was a great 
crusader. From town to town, on his conquering march, he tore 
the idols from their shrines, and lustrated the temples to receive 
the symbols of a Christian worship. ‘ Everywhere the image of 
the Virgin, half smothered in flowers, and the drooping form of 
the agonized Saviour were held forth before the wondering 
natives as of first and special consideration.” 

He was a great soldier, whether prudently devising his plan of 
campaign, or organizing in an instant his columns for battle : 
whether on horseback upon the field directing his own troops 
and rallying his allies, or on foot in the van, dealing and parrying 
thick blows where death was most triumphant. Several times he 
was unhorsed among the Mexicans, but released himself by the 
- marvellous blows of his sword. He was brave to a fault. 

He was a great governor, planting towns, building fortresses, 
receiving embassies, and profiting by their obedience ; changing 
here a native dynasty, or establishing there a rightful monarch. 
To sum his character in one word, he was a great man. Epito- 
mize his actions; he had organized the invading and conquer- 
ing force in spite of the obstacles and stratagems of Velas- 
quez; he had made a bold descent upon an unknown country 
with inadequate forces and material; he had quelled the 
insubordination of the timid and those anxious to return; 
he had burnt his ships behind him; he made or conquered 
alliances, marched 250 miles inland to the capital, sieged 
the monarch surrounded by myriads of courtiers and soldiers; 
he had set aside the claims of Narvaez and others sent 
to supersede him. He had given to Spain an empire larger and 
richer than herself, and had reaped small rewards for his own 
share. He was in character and deeds the splendid issue of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, who drove the Moslem out of Spain, Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, who raised the Spanish army to the rank of 
the best troops in Europe, and Christopher Columbus, who dis- 
covered the New World. They were all dead when he set sail 
for Mexico, and it may be doubted if he had a living rival to his 
greatness. It may be added to this that, in his excellent letters 
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to the emperor giving an account of the conquest, he was the 
only great captain from the time of Julius Cesar to the sixteenth 
century who has related his own exploits. 

Measured by the line and plummet of perfection, who can 
stand? Measured, as he ought to be, by the characteristics of 
the age in which he lived, his virtues and his nobleness dazzle 
the eye that it may scarcely discern the evil. He was sometimes 
cruel, true, but such was the spirit of the law of war; and war 
was the occupation of the noble and the powerful of that age. 
He was bigoted and superstitious; but the Church still taught 
conquests to make broad her phylacteries; the groans of the 
heretic and the blood of the infidel were to her an acceptable 
sacrifice. He was ambitious. Remember that the world still 
stretched uninvestigated toward the Ophir mines of old. With 
such inducements, Cortez, seeing before him mighty things to be 
achieved, and within him the world of energy and genius, calmly 
laid out the problem of his destiny and proceeded unwavering 
to its solution with all his soul and strength and mind. He had 
the faults and errors of his age and country! His diplomacy 
was conducted with fraud and falsehood. He entrapped the 
unwary monarch and his court; he dealt doubly with his suc- 
cessor, Guatimozin; he robbed the natives; he cheated his 
own men; he disobeyed orders from Cuba; he crushed what- 
ever stood in his way; and yet it was not so much the man who 
did this, as the representative of Spanish policy and Spanish 
principles the world over, which, when they saw a result to be 
secured, made no scruple of any and all means to secure it. 

In a more elaborate paper there should be eulogistic mention 
of his distinguished subordinates, Alvarado, Sandoval, de Oli, 
Ordaz, Avila, Olea, Escalante, and Bernal Diaz. 

After the conquest was secured, the later adventures of 
Cortez were not as successful. 

In December, 1527, he arrived in old Spain, and was received 
by the monarch, who created him Marquis del Valle, gave him 
the Order of Santiago, and confirmed him as Captain-General of 
New Spain and of the South Seas, with an estate to maintain his 
dignities; but he was surrounded by jealous enemies, and reaped 
little benefit from these titular rewards. Once again he went to 
Mexico, but only to return discomfited. He retired to Seville, 
where he died on the 2d of December, 1547. His body, which 
was interred with honors there, was afterward removed to Mexico, 
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and buried at Cuyoacan, where there is still a monastery founded 
by his will. 

And now let us turn from the ancient to the modern con- 
queror. I am no man’s partisan. It is in the light of true 
history alone that I claim, and not without an admiring friend- 
ship, to eulogize the hero of the second conquest, General 
Winfield Scott. 

Like his Spanish predecessor, he presents no mean claim to 
greatness as a commander, a soldier, a governor, and a man. 

Like him he landed upon the beach at Vera Cruz—he sat 
down before its walls ; he dug trenches and established batteries, 
and patiently awaited the reduction of the city. The cries were 
loud for immediate attack; the young Hotspurs echoed the sen- 
timent of their fiery ancestor: 

‘* Send danger from the East unto the West, 
So honor cross it from the North to South, 
And let them grapple.” 

The city fell without loss to the besiegers. Onward like 
Cortez he pushed toward the great capital. At Cerro Gordo 
his orders were prophetic. Another splendid victory—still 
toward the great city. Leaving Puebla with 10,738 men, he 
marched to the attack of Mexico, which was defended by 35,000 
regular troops and had a population of 150,000 souls. Standing 
at its gates, able and ready to enter, he offered to treat and save 
the Mexicans from the indignity of a conquered capital. In 
return for his generosity they only sought to temporize, and 
violated the laws of truce to strengthen their works. 

And when, with but a portion of his available force, a little 
more than 8,000 men in the field, and only 7,000 engaged, he had 
taken the same city embosomed in the same valley, reached by 
the same causeways, his magnanimity and his benevolence took 
the place of his valor and daring; he treated them like brethren ; 
under his humane directions and through his powerful influence 
with his troops, notwithstanding the dastardly house-top warfare 
of some insurgent Mexicans, no outrages were committed—the 
beautiful capital remained uninjured and quiet. Law was re- 
stored, judicious pardons granted, summary justice upon the few 
violations executed. Order reigned within three days every- 
where, and the military law of nations, in his hands, was more 
potent than the municipal law of Mexico had ever been. This 
the Mexicans made no scruples of confessing. 
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Let it not be thought I have forgotten that there were other 
victories and instances of splendid valor in that war. No more 
enthusiastic bravery can be found than that displayed under 
Zachary Taylor at Palo Alto, the trial fight of the American 
Army, and its sequence of Resaca; no greater gallantry than that 
which shone at Monterey. 

But what shall be said of the iron will, the noble devotion, 
the sublime valor of that general and his lieutenants, and those 
troops who in the proportion of one to five, met, withstood, and 
finally drove back these overpowering numbers, and conquered 
Fortune herself? There is no such single pitched battle on 
American annals as that of Buena Vista—there is no more 
glorious field on the annals of any nation upon the compass 
of the earth. 

In the completion of this brief paper I have but one more im- 
portant analogy to offer. History holds a wizard’s wand. In her 
magic mirror, she shows us in beautiful coloring and remarkable 
symmetry, analogous views of these two conquests of Mexico, and 
we are fain to gaze in pleasant but uninstructive reverie, on the 
battle pictures, and the tropic glories of earth and sky; but 
History is also a grave and stately monitor; her wand is raised to 
indicate a better purpose, a more important use to which her 
teachings lay claim. 

At the time of the first conquest Spain was the most prosper- 
ous nation of the Continent. Her army was composed of the 
bravest and best disciplined troops; her monarch, Charles V., 
grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella, at the age of twenty-one 
years, was the greatest potentate that had ruled in Europe since 
the days of Charlemagne. Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro added 
almost a whole continent to his European states. He was at 
once the inheritor of the powers and the virtues of four great 
houses, Castile, Aragon, Burgundy, and Austria. 

To Spain belonged the high honor of discovering the New 
World, and her conquests were superior in extent and value to 
those of any other nation. Her territory, recovered by Spanish 
bravery from the Moorish usurpers, was full of life and industry 
and the sinews of power. Her fiery youth, who had been em- 
ployed in this task, now found a new field for their enthusiasm 
and valor in the New World; and the gold of the colonies came 
pouring into her coffers a stream for which the royal treasury 
scarce had room. It was a prosperity unparalleled in history. 
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A revulsion came, not gradual, but sudden. It is significant 
of colonial policy that the Council of Mexico, intent upon their 
sordid gains, in one of their memorials to the crown, petitioned 
“that his majesty would be pleased not to suffer any scholars or 
men of letters to come into this country, to throw us into con- 
fusion with their learning, quibbles, and books.” Her gold 
wrought idleness, profligacy, universal corruption. She forged 
it into chains for herself and her children. Her faith, with the 
Inquisition for its instrument, and the natives for its victims, 
spread everywhere ignorance, superstition, and hypocrisy. Later, 
the testament of a miserable Spanish king wasted her subjects 
and resources in the war of the succession. Then came the 
abject days of Godoy and the French usurpation, and at last her 
colonies, badly governed, became too strong for the parent State, 
and one by one tore themselves away from her dominion, until 
little insulated spots alone are left to mark the place where every 
thing was once her own. Such is her history since the epoch of 
the discovery and the conquest. 

And now, bound hand and foot, she is far behind the age in 
arts and arms. A foreign garrison is upon her proudest rock— 
commanding that entrance to the Mediterranean which honor 
and dignity and self-respect all call upon her to control. Not 
long ago I stood upon the signal station of Gibraltar, and with a 
kind of historic possession, I felt the humiliation of Spain as I 
looked forward upon the strait and backward upon the neutral 
ground, and saw that England controlled the Mediterranean, the 
Atlantic connection, and Spain herself. Cuba, the Queen of the 
Antilles, too, is struggling to escape from her oppressive govern- 
ment. I have just returned from that island, and have seen the 
evils of that control. Now she is too abject to excite any other 
feeling than the pity of her enterprising and warlike neighbors, 
who support sick men, lest well men should conquer and rule; 
her moral fetters are her physical safeguard. 

I need to make no application. What Spain was America is, 
nay more, she is what Spain never was, the Minerva of the 
nations. Like the fabled goddess, she too is no infant of days, 
but she has sprung into the arena of states armed and equipped 
in the full form and vigor of life. In one century she has become 
in reality the most powerful nation in the world. 

Her dominions spread from sea to sea, and her influence is 
felt even unto the ends of the earth. What shall be her future? 
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How shall this new conquest and its territorial acquisition affect 
her prosperity? Shall we read it in the destiny of Spain? 

No! let us rather apply the words of our own poet :—I am 
not accustomed to poetical imaginations, but if she be true to her- 
self, Mr. Bryant in his poem of “ The Ages” has most happily de- 
picted her destiny : 


‘* But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, 

Save with thy children—thy maternal care, 

Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all— 
These are thy fetters—seas and stormy air 

Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where 
Amid thy gallant sons who guard thee well 

Thou laugh’st at enemies: who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy in thy lap the sons of men shall dwell?” 


SCIENCE IN MILITARY LIFE, 
By COLONEL FREIHERN VON DER GOLTZ. 
Translated from the Rundschau 


By LteuTeNAnT JoHN J. O'CONNELL, 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 


THE relation in which the sciences stand to the operation of 
war is, in general, subject to a variety of conceptions. We think 
too highly of a thorough scientific education to say that it may 
be dispensed with in the military profession. On the other 


hand, learned men have not been held among soldiers in any 
special favor or consideration from antiquity down to the present 
time. “In military life acts stand higher than thought, deeds than 
words, and practice stands higher than theory.” This expression 
of one of the most experienced and, at the same time, most 
learned generals that our Army ever possessed, places theory or 
the scientific element in the lower grade. To establish whether 
it merits this classification it is necessary to investigate a little 
more closely the nature of war. Battle presents itself to us in all 
its connections as an interminable chain of separate actions. 
True, the commander holds his great aim unchanged in his mind’s 
eye and turns the course of events, as far as the power of his will 
reaches, to the. success of the main object in view. But the 
multitude of influences that oppose his wishes is so great that he 
is compelled at every moment to overcome a difficulty here and 
remove an obstacle there, escape from perilous situations, and 
make the most violent attacks in directions other than at first 
intended. The previously determined plan of operations does 
not reach far. It is quickly laid aside when the opposing condi- 
tions are too powerful. Should more favorable circumstances 
arise the original plan is again taken up, but in another form. A 
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thousand vicissitudes change the picture as in a kaleidoscope. 
The unexpected controls the order of the day. Therefore it is 
not possible to lay down for military operations a special system 
resting on a firm basis. Every determination that is taken in a 
battle depends mainly on information received of the enemy. 
But it appears in a very uncertain form, contradictions of all 
sorts are contained in it, deceptions must always be presupposed 
as possible. This alone gives continued activity to doubt. 
Truth hides itself under the false and it is difficult to distinguish 
one from the other. When finally the general believes he has by 
a lucky diagnosis of corroborative symptoms discerned the con- 
dition and plans of the enemy, and when he has taken measures 
accordingly, which experience and theory dictated as the best, 
he is not even then by any means sure of success. The same 
number of men and pieces of artillery employed under identical 
conditions does not always produce the same results. Their 
effects are frequently much more dependent on circumstances 
that are beyond the calculations and influence of man. In many 
ways accidents determine the fate of the parties. War always 
brings with it a multitude of all sorts of elementary obstructions 
which have already often frustrated the best-laid plans and, con- 
trary to expectations, caused them to miscarry. Then the out- 
come of every undertaking naturally depends on the disposition 
which for the moment sways the leaders and soldiers. It 
is true we endeavor to weaken the power of sudden impres- 
sions by the enforcement of discipline, and to form soldiers 
into an effective and symmetrical machine. But in spite of 
all our efforts soldiers remain men with the weaknesses of 
human nature. Moral influences will at times increase 
the efficiency of troops to an incredible degree, at other 
times they have a moderating tendency. The same regiments 
that performed wonders of heroism in one battle-field, will, 
seized by panic, fly away from the enemy in another, and desert 
it. In vain we search for the cause, and seldom are the hidden 
motives accurately stated. Success and failure must often be 
attributed to the decision of the gods, and the changeable for- 
tune of war withdraws itself from thorough critical investigation. 
In case of areverse, every one interested hasa different explanation 
to offer concerning it. But rarely, and only in matters where grave 
and open errors are made in opposition to the chief object in 
view, can a determinate judgment be arrived at. Often we must, 
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indeed, recognize the fact, that a falsely conceived measure in 
one place leads to victory, while in another—the proper one— 
to complete failure. War is incorrectly compared with chess-play- 
ing, and we not infrequently hear of the “Chess ” campaigns 
of such-and-such leaders. The comparison would be pertinent 
and the expression applicable, if in war, the same campaign, ac- 
complished by the same figures, had always equal results. If 
such were the case, it would be possible, by careful calculation, 
to invent a system for commanding an army, and to acquire a 
multitude of rules, equipped with which, one could act with per- 
fect confidence in his plans. Then the theorists would occupy 
the top of the ladder, and the most learned officers be the greatest 
commanders. But it is not so with them. The Army is a very 
sensitive whole, that is subject to outward and inward influences, 
in whose action there is nothing automatic. War presents to 
him, who would master it an uninterrupted series of new prob- 
lems. The guaranty of success, therefore, lies not so much in 
the consistent observance of precepts and principles as in the 
fortunate management of each individual case. The conduct of 
war operations is not a science, but it is an art. Uncertainty is 
not the only element in war, danger is also to be considered. 
All wars take place under the immediate influence of a great ex- 
citement. We must view them in the same light that we would 
if something happened in the natural order of things that baffled 
the power of man—such as a great conflagration, an earthquake, 
an inundation, or some such calamity. In such cases we are 
often left in the lurch, not only by science and theory, but even 
by our understanding. Seldom, in such emergencies, can a man 
exactly tell why he did this or that at the moment, or why 
other things were left undone. Whatever is done, is done more 
through impulse than reason, and the acts, in close relation to 
one another, do not admit of explanation. On certain occa- 
sions scientific attainments afford but little help, while the pres- 
ence of mind of an uneducated man gives the very greatest. 
This also obtains in fights and battles, and we give the palm to 
the military insight that does the right thing at the right time 
without being always fully conscious of the reason—not to mili- 
tary science. 

“Let us accompany a novice on the field of bat- 
tle,” says Clausewitz. “As we approach it, the thunder of 
artillery, gradually becoming more distinct, mingles with the 
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whistling of balls, and attracts his attention. Balls begin to 
strike close to us in front and rear. We hasten to the hill held 
by the commanding general and his numerous staff. Here our 
novice becomes sensible of the earnestness of life by the frequent 
bursting of shells and closely aimed cannon-balls falling in every 
direction about him. Suddenly a comrade falls—a shell drops 
into the group, producing an involuntary commotion. We begin 
to feel that we are not altogether perfectly at ease and com- 
posed, even the bravest becomes somewhat confused. Now let 
us step into the battle that rages before us, yet almost as a 
drama—at first to the general of division: here ball follows ball, 
and the uproar of his own artillery adds to the confusion; then 
to the brigade general, who, possessing a reputation for con- 
spicuous gallantry, cautiously keeps himself behind a hill, house, 
or tree—a sure sign of the increasing danger. Grape-shot rattle 
on house-tops and fields, cannon-balls hiss in every direction 
above and around us, and already the whistling of musketry 
mingles in the music. Finally a step to the troops, to the in- 
fantry who continue for hours together with indescribable stead- 
fastness under fire; here the air is full of whizzing balls, whose 
nearness is announced by a short, sharp sound with which they 
fly past, sometimes not an inch from ear, head, and heart. Be- 
sides, in addition to all this, our beating hearts are struck with 
compassion at the sight of the mangled, and at hearing the dole- 
ful accents of those falling about us. Not one of these several 
trying phases will touch a novice without making him feel that 
the light of the mind is here stirred by other motives and re- 
fracted in other beams than speculative activity. He must be 
an extraordinary man, indeed, who, under the influence of these 
first impressions, does not at least in some degree lose the fa- 
cility of prompt decision.” To this description of a battle, we 
must add that since Clausewitz wrote, these phenomena present 
themselves in a much more frightful shape, because of the im- 
provement in arms and their increased effectiveness. 

If battles have become less bloody since that time, it is merely 
on account of the fact that the greater carnage has shortened 
the decisive episodes during which the sacrifices are made. 
What is here said of the novice is also applicable, though in a 
less degree, to the veteran. Thus, it appears from the nature of 
war itself, that the practical, energetic, and undismayed soldier is 
apt to possess more presence of mind than one who glories in 
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the acquisition of great learning. Battle allows little time to 
the latter for the display of his special gifts. It is to be further 
remarked that speculative activity of mind easily gives rise to 
a criticising disposition. Its tendency is to include all possibili- 
ties in the circle of reflection, and to weigh dangers objectively. 
It causes us to see how uncertain the foundation is on which our 
hope of success is built. It nourishes doubt, and is thus unfav- 
orable to prompt decision. Very often a keen partiality is neces- 
sary in order to find a way out of the labyrinth of our obtrusive 
thoughts. We again come to the conclusion, that scientific 
knowledge must be classed lower than the practical. Besides 
this, a prejudice against learned soldiers has obtained a kind of 
historical footing in our Army. There never was a time in which 
so much learning prevailed in it as that immediately preceding 
the singularly unfortunate Prussian war of 1806. King Frederick 
the Great, by his word and writings, gave the first impulse to 
scientific exertions in the army. In the latter years of his life, 
he taught in person gifted young officers, and prepared them for 
the general staff. Up to this time, a knowledge of the customs 
of chivalry, a general society education, such as was needed by 
cavaliers of the ancient régime,—a knowledge of the principal 
maxims observed from experience, an acquaintance with the rules 
and articles of war—which was frequently limited to a mere ob- 
servance of military etiquette,—were regarded as quite sufficient 
for an officer’s qualifications. Now, a formal scientific prepara- 
tion began to be looked upon as a requisite for the military pro- 
fession. The movement spread rapidly. It bore a close rela- 
tion to the universal literary revolution which was ac- 
complished in the latter half of the preceding century, 
and which followed closely in the wake of the political. 
At the same time that the philosopher of Sans Souci began to 
study the theory of war, having previously by his actions raised 
imperishable monuments to the score of practice, Count William 
of Schaumburg-Lippe introduced military science into his Model 
Institution of Learning at Wilhelmstein. In Stuttgart the 
Carlsschule flourished. Then, too, the youthful military author, 
Scharnhoost, began his labors in Hanover. He wrote in 1782 a 
treatise on “The utility of scientific attainments; the prejudice 
against the same and ordinary studies,” in which he very circum- 
stantially pointed out that it did not by any means hurt the 
soldier to have learned something. He supported his position 
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with Folard’s dictum: “ War is to the professionally skilled a 
science, to the ignorant a trade.” ‘What sort of confidence or 
respect,” says he, “can troops have for a chief who cannot often 
help betraying that he blindly leads them, who is capable of 
rashly exposing them to danger, and who is not competent to 
judge of the labor of those under his command? We constantly 
see this to the shame of the profession. The education of 
officers refines more and more the military character. The 
citizen becomes enlightened through the soldier, and learns 
obedience, instead of which, an indolent soldier is a national 
calamity, and paves the way to sloth, corruption of morals, 
effeminacy, etc.” Scharnhoost prescribed certain requirements 
for the education of officers, and very soon they became in 
general the basis of a high ideal. King Frederick II. was a very 
active promoter of projects of education and instruction in the 
Prussian Army. It is probably little known that he ordered 
above all things the propagation of the “enlightenment ” in the 
Military Academy of Berlin. Kant’s “Criticism of Pure Reason,” 
even Rousseau’s “Contrat Social,’ together with the works of 
the numerous philosophers of ancient and modern times, were 
to be made familiar to the young nobleman ex officio. The 
standard of the other military scientific institutions was also 
raised, new academies for artillery and engineers were founded, 
and the adoption of military science in the curriculum of the 
universities met with favor. The prevailing opinion of that time 
wavered as to whether the principles of war were to be treated 
as a branch of philosophy or of mathematical science. The con- 
viction of the high value of mathematics to the soldier carried 
the day. A new science—military mathematics—was originated 
and industriously cultivated. Officers and professors vied with 
one another in efforts to establish firmly the system. Captain 
Roech, of Wiirttemberg, in 1787, in the Carlsschule at Stuttgart, 
delivered an oration in which he compared the Greeks with the 
Romans. He called the Greeks the first warrior people of the 
world, and ranked the Romans far below them, although he was 
obliged to concede to the latter the greatest war experience. 
“After the lapse of five centuries, art in Rome still stood 
on the lowest steps of the ladder.” He bitterly complained 
that the Romans were only soldiers; that they had in all 
their victories persistently acted “ without geometry, philosophy, 
or the fine arts. How different were the Greeks! Even though 
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they might have been forever conquered and overthrown by the 
Romans, the palm of the art of war must be awarded to them. 
The Greeks were proficient in geometry, philosophy, rhetoric, 
history, and poetry ; therefore, their officers, educated in science, 
regarded war with a philosophic eye, as a Newton did nature. 
In the struggle for country and liberty, they gauged the 
potency of force when the common herd thought of nothing but 
to kill or to avoid death.”” Roech ranked Archimedes with the 
greatest generals. These assertions are characteristic of the in- 
tellectual life of the German army of that period. Massenbach, 
who achieved a sad notoriety during the days of Jena and Prenz- 
lau, had been Roech’s scholar—had imbibed from him his en- 
thusiasm for military mathematics. The unhappy Massenbach 
contributed much toward transplanting the new tendency to 
Prussia. The study of mathematics was admitted to a very 
prominent place in the course of studies of the Académie 
Militaire, in 1790, by royal decree, “‘ because it exercises the most 
material influence on all military operations.” Roech, at first, 
and Massenbach also, tolerated the great king’s mode of war- 
fare as a model to be followed. Not so the other partisans of 
the didactic method that was becoming the fashion. In the 
first place, Lindenau—a former adjutant of Frederick’s—ap- 
peared in 1790, and found fault with the king’s modus operandi. 
He wrote on ‘‘ the deficiencies of the higher Prussian tactics,’’ 
and criticised the same for not “being based on mathematics, 
the true foundation of all tactics.’’ This example had its effect. 
Critics multiplied, and finally it was believed that the great king’s 
experience in the Seven Years’ War was no longer a model to learn 
from, and the system of warfare, as practised by Prince Henry 
and Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick began to be regarded as the 
true standard. It is well known that the theatres of war in which 
each fought were close together; that with them it was not so much 
a question of fighting decisive battles as of holding the enemy in 
check, harassing him, and gaining time; and that their cam- 
paigns consisted more of waiting strategy—marching, occupying 
positions of advantage, threatening*manceuvres—than in fight- 
ing or offering battle. In this style of waging war there appears 
to be a greater expenditure of reflection, previous calculation, 
and mental acuteness than in the simple method of Frederick, 
who, whenever he had the power, did not hesitate to find the 
enemy and attack him. The simple, natural way of carrying 
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on war alarmed the subtle heads ; they would not have it, but 
sought in artificialness real art, and in speculative absurdities, 
the noblest use of intellectual power. Massenbach, in the be- 
ginning of that century, delivered a panegyric on Prince Henry 
and Duke Ferdinand, at a meeting of the Military Society of 
Berlin, in which his conversion to these leaders is distinctively 
expressed: ‘“ Able critics believe that but few faults can be found 
in the conduct of the duke; in that of the king, many errors.” 
He speaks in this strain in his eulogy of Ferdinand. In regard 
to Prince Henry, he made it a point to showthat in his youth 
he studied a great deal of philosophy, and, above every thing 
else, mathematics. ‘ Nothing is more essential to a commander 
than the faculty of combination and calculation” ; further on: 
“All the positions occupied by the prince, and marches, bear 
more and more the impress of perfect art.” * * * “B 
bold marches he courted fortune, and more lucky than 
Cesar at Dyrrhachium, greater than Condé at Rocroi, he grasped 
victory without battle.’”” These words express wherein the very 
essence of the scientific principles of war is to be sought—viz., 
no longer in the annihilation of the active forces of the enemy, 
but in artfully projected movements by which the enemy is 
outmanceuvred from the country, and in which, above all con- 
siderations, fine mathematical relations must be scrupu- 
lously observed. Yet Henry von Biilow, who was in 
many respects highly gifted, taught that the enemy should only 
be attacked when the marching columns of both wings of the 
army converge toward the mark—the antagonistic position—at 
least at an angle not less than sixty degrees. There was always 
a tendency to depreciate the vital force, which decides all in bat- 
tle; the success of the “ conduct of war” was sought in combina- 
tions and manceuvring. Seldom in the writings of that time do 
we find any thing concerning the fighting strength or condition 
of an army; they treat chiefly of positions, bases of operations, 
combinations, and similar relations. During this time, too, was 
originated the principle, that an army should have only a certain 
normal strength, and that every increase of its number beyond 
that strength is followed by a corresponding weakness of its 
power. 

Hand in hand with the efforts to place too much value 
on geometrical relations in the conduct of war, went the attempt 
to gain equal prominence for the consideration of ground con- 
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figuration. The newly formed general staff excelled in recon- 
noissances at the beginning of this century. The troops were 
considered as inseparately associated with the ground on which 
they fought. It was held unquestionable by the learned gentle- 
men of the profession, that soldiers coming from mountainous 
regions were helpless on the plains and, vice versd, those 
coming from the country were of little service in the mountains, 
Wherefore a subtle genius proposed that in future wars with 
France, the Prussians should manceuvre about the foot-hills of the 
Thuringian Forest, but never enter the mountains. A truly 
ludicrous relation sprung up between Massenbach and the Etters- 
berge near Weimar. He considered it of paramount impor- 
tance to transport the army to these heights, there confront Napo- 
leon, and saw in this measure the only salvation for the state. 
He prided himself on the fact that he had foretold, before the 
battles of Jena and Auerstadt were fought, that the Prussians 
would be defeated, if they occupied any other position than the 
one spoken of above. Subtlety found in terrain considerations a 
thousand welcome opportunities for thrusting in its hooks. It 
did not fare much better with the stiff system, yet in vogue, of 
subsisting the army by means of store-houses and definitely regu- 
lated flour-and-bread wagons. This department also offered ex- 
cellent ground for combination, construction, and invention. 
A plan for the construction of frontier fortifications, an offspring 
of the prevailing idea, was prepared, which, fortunately for the 
finances of the state, was never put to a practical test. Finally, 
the learned officers of this period, whom we may designate the 
flowers of the queue-time, in the art of war, came to the conclu- 
sion that even the simplest movements in battle could not be 
executed without the expenditure of a great deal of acuteness. 
They only surrounded themselves with towering difficulties in 
order to have the pleasure of surmounting them, forgetting 
thereby that the object of all wars is the destruction of the 
active forces of the enemy. In the development of art, the 
arcanum of future victory was not sought in force. The phleg- 
matic “conduct of war” in the Rhenish campaigns sufficiently 
illustrate this method. Besides, it must not be forgotten that 
the humane tendency of the enlightenment epoch contributed 
largely to the triumph of the system. The possibility of reaching 
without loss, what was formerly attained only by great sacrifices, 
was dreamed of. Thus originated the conception of the 
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nature of war which Clausewitz lashes with the words: 
“We do not wish to hear of generals who win battles without 
the shedding of human blood.” “If a bloody battle is a fright- 
ful spectacle, this should only be an additional reason for deeply 
appreciating war, but not a reason for blunting more and more 
the weapons in our hands, through a motive of humanity, until 
in the meantime somebody again appears, and with a keen- 
edged sword cuts off our arm.” A satirical poet of 1807 fittingly 
mocks this hallucination in his doggerel verses: “The King in 
Imagination.” He depicts the general, after having surrendered 
his army, conversing with his sovereign as follows: “Else, it 
were the greatest glory of heroes to die for one’s country and 
king, in whose service they fought; yet humanity and the phil- 
osophy of the world, which men cultivate, call fighting to the 
death ‘ organized murder.’ Thus the enlightenment spares the 
blood of the enemy. Which is the more noble ambition, the 
courage to sustain, from mere love of life, the mockery of one’s 
contemporaries, or to die the death of a hero and earn the fame 
of posterity? The army, full of courage, surrendered.” Carl von 
Nostiz, Prince Louis Ferdinand’s adjutant, compared the learned 
strategists with Moliére’s bourgeois gentilhomme, who addressed 
the maid—that is, Simplicity,—as she advanced upon him with a 
broomstick: “ You do not attack me according to the rules of 
art—il faut que tu m’attaques ou de tiers ou de quart.” The 
Fatherland witnessed, to its great detriment, how helpless were 
intricate scientific subtleties, which avoided the easy way merely 
because it was so, against the simple naturalness of a Napoleon. 
But until the catastrophe occurred they stood in high favor. 
The military multitude believed the partisans pf this system to 
be possessed of some secret magic, which made victory certain 
in advance. Truly the reaction was the greater after the lamenta- 
ble fiasco, and seven years later, when Bliicher and York, the 
Prussian rationalists, stepped to the front as victorious leaders, 
the learned gentlemen and their erudition fell into great dis- 
credit. 

The experiences derived from that historical period are 
useful, in order to thoroughly explain the relation that science 
had occupied in military life. The nature of war does not admit 
of the application of exact theories and a consistent scientific 
system. Wherever it is attempted, it inevitably leads to capri- 
ciousness, by which every one is more or less governed according 
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to his partiality. Philosophical minds force their war principles 
into philosophy, mathematicians into geometrical axioms or 
algebraic formule, and the votaries of terrain dogmas into 
speculations on ground configuration. Really geognosy has not 
forgotten to afford an opportunity for various theories of war in 
relation to red sandstone and schist. They all possessed an 
equal right, for the possibility of procuring accurate proofs and 
counter proofs failed ; but accidental occurrences were not lack- 
ing in the ever-changing fortunes of war, that were excellently 
suitable as substitutes for the confirmation of this or that prin- 
ciple. Every attempt to regulate the “conduct of war” accord- 
ing to a scientific system, bore the stamp of incompleteness—the 
character of a barren amateurship,—and this on account of the 
arbitrary nature of war itself. Now, as amateurs are most apt to 
admire their own performances, so it was with our hair-splitting 
military gentlemen, who carried their system so far that they 
degenerated into blindness to such an extent that they did not 
perceive the signs of the practical course of events which alone 
could guide them back into the right path. This was the mis- 
fortune of the men who played such a prominent part as lights 
of military science before 1806. We cannot regard them as 
more than amateurs, with all the vices common to their kind. 

We come, then, to the conclusion—that the relation of the 
sciences to military affairs should be limited, in so far that 
science be allotted a very subordinate place in the direct inter- 
ference with the solution of problems presented by actual war- 
fare, viz., in the consideration of purely technical questions. 
Historical science, by richly endowing the memory, may be a 
great assistance to the inventive faculty of the commander. 
Further than this the scientific element should not go. For it we 
will point out another field. In the first place, it is conceded 
that scientific attainments are necessary in order to arriye at an 
accurate judgment in relation to the effectiveness of weapons, in 
matters of communication, and in geographical and intellec- 
tual relations. In respect to these, the commander of troops 
needs such technical education as will render him independent of 
specialists : also, that he may not err in his decisions through ob- 
jections that are beyond his judgment. A knowledge of lan- 
guages is also useful to become familiar with the extensive range 
of international military affairs. 

We consider the ethical effect of a scientific life, above all 
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things, of the greatest importance to soldiers. One of the most 
essential qualities regarded in the commander of troops is self- 
confidence. Only he who is confident in himself can excite 
confidence in his men. This quality crystallizes into clear re- 
solves, which find expression in determined and distinct orders ; 
the only kind that can impress the multitude, and guarantee suc- 
cessful execution. Now all relations in war are very simple to 
the natural understanding, and it requires only a moderate share 
of formal attainments to master them. A knowledge of human 
nature, a correct estimate of the relations of time and space, are 
generally sufficient for the theoretical solution of the most dif- 
ficult problems. But in order to feel more confident, it is neces- 
sary to be thoroughly convinced that the simplicity really pre- 
vails, that there is nowhere a place of darkness which is 
inaccessible to this medium degree of knowledge. Nothing 
renders execution more difficult in the conduct of war to the un- 
initiated, than the suspicion that more lies hidden beneath 
strategic and tactical wisdom than what actually does. This 
feeling kills all clearness and sureness. He who wishes to per- 
form well his duty in war, must at least weigh well in advance 
all the possible combinations that may arise, and carefully con- 
sider the most difficult situations that the chances of battle may 
present. The example of such men as Bliicher and Zieten easily 
beguiles to false conclusions. These heroes, whose manner of 
waging war apparently gives color to the charge of slightening 
scientific and theoretical principles, were, notwithstanding, ex- 
cellent theorists of the art of war. Truly, they were not deeply 
versed in book-learning, but they sharpened their minds by in- 
cessant reflection and observation. They devoted a very active 
life exclusively to the events of war, observing its phenomena, 
testing and tempering their character by the solution of self-im- 
posed tasks, and thoroughly grounding themselves in the duties 
of a soldier's life. In this way, they were able to take a hundred 
circumstances in at a glance, and to estimate them correctly, 
while the novice must ploddingly proceed to the solution analyti- 
cally. These were geniuses, who sought a different method 
from the common for their education. It is owing to deceptive 
appearances, that many consider their conduct was not based 
upon a sure intellectual foundation. Indeed, too often their 
wisdom found expression not in the usual syllogistic form, which 
they depreciated. Yet a close inquiry into their actions, in refer- 
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ence to their inward relation and suitability to the object in view 
will teach us better. We find there deep reflection, far-reaching 
comprehension, and a scope of vision which can only be the re- 
sult of great preparatory labor. A good practice is not possible 
without sound theory, and if the latter is ranked in the lower 
scale, it is not, for this reason, any the less indispensable. A 
thorough scientific treatment of matters that are applicable to 
the wants of every-day life, not in such a way as to make knowl- 
edge the object, but only as a means to the object, is the quickest 
way to promote thoroughness and insure confidence. In this 
way not only is the desire to investigate real military matters in- 
creased, but the force of will, which is so important in all mili- 
tary affairs, is strengthened. The feeling of scientific confi- 
dence, the ability to direct things one’s self in extraordinary 
situations, with the requisite amount of caution and prompti- 
tude, render weak characters capable, even in intricate cir- 
cumstances, of clear resolves, and bringing the same to a 
practical execution. The want of theoretical knowledge al- 
ways causes voids to be felt, makes us anticipate danger, and 
credit the enemy with means of which we know nothing, 
and against which it is impossible to provide, and finally 
saps the hope of victory. An inward consciousness of help- 
lessness weakens the power of determination, and is already 
the beginning of demoralization. The outward signs of 
this condition can never be fully hidden from  observa- 
tion. It immediately produces an unhappy effect in the 
intercourse existing between the commander and his troops, 
and the result will be seen not only in the timid planning of 
all operations, but likewise in the defective execution of the 
same. Earnest intellectual occupation is especially necessary in 


‘order to preserve to old age mental executive ability, which the 


possessor may be called on to exercise in very prominent posi- 
tions. Intellectual vigor, like the magnet, is strengthened by 
use. It gradually falls into a dormant state if not exercised, and 
finally sinks into indolence, which no longer can be overcome 
when a sudden desire awakens to call it into action. This is 
illustrated by the example of so many young people who, on 
account of their brilliant talents, justified high hopes of future 
greatness, but who, like a rich inheritance which, neglected, runs 
to waste, are left behind in the brisk competition that attends 
military life, and deteriorate more and more from talents that 
were at first of considerable magnitude. 
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We see from the nature of battle how indispensable to the 
commander of troops is a quick glance, an accurate perception of 
locality, prompt formation and calculation, and a rapid but correct 
judgment. He who would possess mental power in addition to 
these qualities, must certainly lead a studious life, even though the 
formal knowledge that he thereby gains may not at the moment 
be entirely applicable. We cannot imagine how a psychological 
apprehension of character, which is so important to the officer, 
to the commander in his responsible capacity in war, is possible, 
without previous scientific training. Only he who is accus- 
tomed to examine into the state of his own soul, is competent to 
look into that of his fellow-beings. He only who has investi- 
gated human nature in its phases of development, and especially 
in its national peculiarities, in fundamental historical studies, can 
acquire a profound knowledge of the human heart, which in war 
determines so many things. One cannot be a skilled soldier, in 
the higher sense of the word, without being thoroughly acquainted 
with the history of one’s nation. The imagination, also, which 
aids the soldier in every formation, and assists him in the repre- 
sentation of his own relations as well as those of the enemy, 
requires exercise by means of scientific activity. The ill-disci- 
plined imagination sees danger where none exists, leaves means 
unnoticed which could be made serviceable, renders the compre- 
hension of orders received more difficult, and helps to obscure 
the clear expression of every order so communicated. The 
memory of persons, facts, historical dates, and geographical data, 
is no less in need of constant exercise, as these are only acquired 
by study. A good memory is a great assistance to a commander. 

Finally—and to us the most important point,—scientific occu- 
pation, intellectual labor, are necessary for the soldier, because 
they ennoble his mind. The higher the warrior ascends in his 
career, the greater the trials presented to his magnanimity of soul. 
Around him he sees misfortune, misery,and want, and yet he 
dare not be moved. The responsibility of it falls on him. He 
may be sure that he can always count on the possibility of being 
made the scapegoat for every misfortune that may happen, 
although he is but a human being like the rest. He must think 
little of worldly fame and the value of life. He must remain 
unshaken at the sight of suffering which his own orders have 
caused, and yet this insensibility or hardheartedness must not be 
inbred, but the offspring of a conscious elevation of feeling, which 
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only ignores the weal and woe of the individual, because there is 
a question of the sacrifice of many. Only he can attain this 
elevation, who is accustomed to freeing himself from the daily 
routine of earthly life,to live in nobler regions. The more ex- 
tensive, onerous, and responsible becomes the sphere of action 
of the military profession, the more should mind predominate, 
the more actively does it require education and discipline. A 
German author and philosopher has pointed out that the savans 
are the only class who know how to bear the weight of years and 
the hardships of age without chagrin, and the examples of many 
sound, active old men in scientific circles confirm his statement. 
We claim also for the soldier who understands his profession in 
the higher sense, the lasting strength of intellectual labor. 
He shall remain as a gray-haired warrior full of fresh vigor at the 
head of his hosts. The elevating and rejuvenating strength 
which results from intellectual labor makes a scientific life indis- 
pensable to the soldier. 

Thus we concede to science an honorable place in mil- 
itary life, although we consider a direct attack on warlike 
problems by scientific weapons a mistake. As an educator 
of character, we desire, above all things, for the military, a 
scientific education. However, in the qualifications we require 
in military men, we consider a general education the more 
essential. This must afford the foundation for education 
in special branches of science. It gives to attainments of a 
technical nature the proper basis for actually proving their 
worth, and affords an opportunity for consistently judging of 
their value. It insures against their over-estimation, and teaches 
how to happily dovetail them in a broader sphere of action. It 
inculcates modesty, guards against the false representations of 
shallow scientific or philosophical theories, and wins friends 
instead of repulsing them by boasting and ostentation. We 
must acknowledge that the prejudice of the practical soldiers 
against the learned had always reference only to a certain pre- 
tentious semi-erudition, and to an amateurship that grasped 
every thing for its own sake. Men of the latter calibre never 
understand how to apply to practical ends in life the principles 
they have acquired. They fully merited the prejudice that 
existed against them. A truly serviceable military training can 
be founded only on a good general education. 

Finally, we must not forget the matter of culture, which 
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is applicable to the military profession, and especially to the 
corps of officers. The army is a school for the whole nation, 
a great national educational establishment in which fidelity 
to duty, love of country, obedience to authority, and a taste 
for industry are inculcated. No similar institution has such 
an extensive influence. In no other can the lessons of tra- 
dition be so successfully developed and grounded in the 
coming generations. The officers of our Army, the only pro- 
fessional soldiers we have according to the present military 
organization, in this way become the instructors and educators 
of the great masses of the people. Their influence should 
not be merely—not even predominating once in this direc- 
tion—an external one, but should strike deep into the heart. 
It must be founded on good example and convincing prin- 
ciples. All of this is only possible through a good scientific 
education. One of the best qualities of human nature is, that it 
cheerfully and willingly recognizes intellectual superiority as long 
as it is not obscured by objectionable traits of character. Our 
corps of officers can never possess great power over the masses, 
that are numbered by the hundred thousands, unless it stands 
high above the common herd in intellectual and social accom- 
plishments. A certain degree of such an education is, there- 
fore, the only condition required to obtain admission into this 
corps; it is indispensable for the foundation upon which the 
authority is to rest, which will be so essential later. What 
knighthood formerly was, is now adopted in the corps of officers. 
The latter are the representatives of chivalry in modern society, 
—not only the chivalry of the sword, but likewise that of the 
intellect,—a treasury of noble accomplishments and manly virtues. 
For the attainment of these ends, scientific efforts are absolutely 
essential. But they should not prevail to such an extent as 
would engender the conceit which is apt to result from intel- 
lectual pride, but rather, having enlightened the mind, they 
should tend to the improvement of heart, soul, and character. 
They should permeate the whole man, without pressing noisily 
to the surface,—should purify and elevate his nature. Thus 
military life cannot dispense with the intellectual. A military 
organization independent of the sciences, in the ethical significa- 
tion that we ascribe to it, has now become inconceivable. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE FRENCH CAVALRY 
MANCEUVRES, AUGUST, 1883.* 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL WILLIAM J. VOLKMAR, 
AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
COMMANDING THE ARMY. 


HEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF THE U. S. 
WASHINGTON, January 5, 1884. 
To 
THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL, U. S. A., 
Washington, D. C. 
GENERAL: 

Your letter dated June 25, 1883, informing me that I had 
been designated by the Honorable, the Secretary of War, to at- 
tend the special manceuvres of French cavalry to occur at the 
Camp of Chalons, in August last, and the combined operations 
of the 7th and 8th Army Corps, in September, was received 
whilst I was in Paris on leave of absence, last July. I accord- 
ingly called at the United States Legation in that city, reported 
for the duty, and a few days later was introduced at the French 
War Department, where I was furnished with maps and pro- 
grammes of the exercises I was to witness. I was received with 
great courtesy and kindness by many officers on duty there, es- 
pecially by General Boulanger, Chief of the Bureau of Infantry, 
whose acquaintance I had the pleasure of making in the United 
States in 1881, when he was at the head of the French delega- 
tion to the Yorktown centennial celebration. He very kindly 
wrote personal letters to General de Galliffet, director of the cav- 
alry manceuvres, and to several prominent officers of the divi- 
sions participating in them, bespeaking in advance the cordial 
welcome I received after joining the troops in the field. To 

* Published in the Journat by special permission of the Secretary of War. 
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Colonel Bossan, 6th Cuirassiers, the Baron d’Aboville, Captain of 
the General Staff, and the Viscomte de Gouvello, of the 13th 
Battalion of Chasseurs 4 Pied,—all old friends of the Yorktown 
delegation,—I am deeply indebted for kind attentions I never can 
forget. 

Having been formally notified by the Minister of War upon 
which date the foreign officers admitted to the manceuvres should 
start from Paris, I devoted the interval to collecting the detailed 
information desired by the General of the Army, indicated by 
your letter of instructions. 

On July 14th I had my first view of any considerable body of 
French troops, at a review of the Army of Paris and their “ dé- 
filé’’ before the President of the French Republic in the Bois de 
Boulogne. It was upon the national féte day of France,—the 
anniversary of the capture of the Bastile,—and a large proportion 
of the population of Paris thronged to see the imposing display. 
About 20,000 troops of all arms of service were paraded in full 
uniform and massed in eight columns upon the race-course of 
Longchamps ;—three of infantry, one of artillery, and four of 
cavalry, besides detachments of engineers, garde-republicaine, 
and gendarmerie. As some of the troops had long distances to 
march from outside of Paris, no field utensils were carried. 

The Minister of War and suite having ridden around the 
masses, the “défilé”’ past the President instantly began, infantry 
in column of large companies, one hundred and fifteen steps to 
the minute, artillery (sixteen light batteries of six guns and six 
caissons each) in line with closed intervals, eavalry (three brigades, 
one each of cuirassiers, dragoons, and chasseurs), in column of 
squadrons, double ranks, full distance. The artillery and cavalry 
passed at a trot. 

The marching was excellent; distances were maintained so 
perfectly that this huge body of troops of all arms was exactly 
one hour in passing the reviewing stand. Later, when I came to 
witness the grand review of the combined 7th and 8th Army 
Corps, which ended the autumn manceuvres, I was again im- 
pressed by an unexpected precision of French infantry when 
marching in long lines at review. I accounted for it by a peculi- 
arity in their martial music quite novel to me and deserving 
mention. Their band “quicksteps”’ seemed to be so arranged 
that at intervals of about every twenty bars there came a stirring 
refrain in which the massed drums and trumpets of the regiments 
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joined, marking the cadence in such an unmistakable way that 
to the rear of their huge columns even the lame themselves 
could hardly fail to keep steady step. 

The regimental bands usually number forty musicians, besides 
drums and trumpets; of the latter there are two of each to every 
infantry company. The leader of the band is an officer with the 
rank of lieutenant. In combat, drums and trumpets do not 
sound excepting for “the charge,”” commands being given by 
voice or by means of whistles carried by officers. These pier- 
cing whistle signals are very simple, seem to be more readily 
learned by unmusical persons than trumpet calls, and are much 
more clearly heard amidst crashing volleys of artillery and mus- 
ketry. 

In assaulting a position, all drums and trumpets incessantly 
sound “the charge ’”’ until the rusk upon the enemy’s line is over, 
the regimental bands, preceding the advancing reserves, playing 
the inspiring ‘‘ Marseillaise”’ arranged as a quickstep. 

Considerable attention seems to have been given by French 
officers to this subject of martial music, and I think it is by no 
means misplaced as a useful auxiliary to men so heavily loaded 
as theirs are with a variety of pots, kettles, and pans, besides 
regular military equipments. A French foot-soldier carrying a 
load of more than sixty-six pounds, it occurred to me that the 
steadiness which so surprised me when their infantry were march- 
ing in long lines, might have been absent but for the adroitly 
arranged music I have described. 


THE CAVALRY MANCEUVRES. 


On the morning of August 16th, the foreign officers left 
Paris in a body for Mourmelon-le-Grand, where they were to be 
installed during the earlier period of the manceuvres. Major de 
Ganay, tst Cuirassiers, escorted us from Paris; during the 
manceuvres he was assisted by General de Galliffet’s Aides-de- 
Camp, Lieutenants Conneau and d’ Alsace, and all three were 
untiring in thoughtful provisions for our comfort. Pursuant to 
directions of the General of the Army, conveyed by your letter, 
I freely mingled with French officers of all grades, and nothing 
could have been more gratifying than their evident interest in 
matters relating to our country and army. The youngest lieu- 
tenants seemed as well informed as their oldest generals in the 
history of our last war, and those who had ever visited our gar- 
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risons dwelt with enthusiasm upon recollections of simplest 
courtesies extended by our officers. 

Besides my own nation, fourteen countries were represented 
as follows: 


Russia.—Lt.-General Taube, commanding 12th Army Corps. 

Belgium.—Maj.-General Fischer, Chief of Staff of Cavalry. 

Great Britain.—Colonel Villiers, Grenadier Guards, Military Attaché at Paris. 

Austria.—Colonel Bach de Hansberg, 7th Hussars. 

Norway and Sweden.—Colonel Axel de Rosen, rst Dragoons. 

Roumania.—Colonel Béicdiano, gth Cavalry. 

Japan.—Major Tasima, Military Attaché at Paris. 

Portugal.—-Major de Pernes, A. D. C., Military Attaché at Paris. 

Servia,—-Major Lazarevitch, A. D. C. to the King. 

Germany.—Major de Gossler, A. D. C. to Field Marshal Von Moltke. 

Switzerland.—Major Testuz, 1st Dragoons. 

Denmark.—Captain Lacour, Dragoons. 

Holland.—Captain Burmania-Rengers, 3d Hussars. 

Major Alvear, Spanish Military Attaché at Paris, had also been detailed, but was 
absent, sick. 

Upon arriving at Mourmelon-le-Grand, the railway station 
for the Camp of Chalons, we were distributed in lodgings among 
the inhabitants of the little garrison town, but always met at 
table in the same place, where orders for the day were usually 
communicated to us through the senior officer of the ‘‘ foreign 
mission,” as we were Officially styled. General de Galliffet called 
with his personal staff immediately after our arrival, and remained 
with us during the entire evening, explaining what we were to 
see in the following week of manceuvres. 

For several years past, earnest attention has been given to 
improvement of the French cavalry, and, toward the close of each 
summer, large bodies of mounted troops have been concentrated 
for instruction upon an extended scale. Foreign officers have 
not usually been admitted to these special cavalry exercises, but 
new tactics having been adopted lately, an exception was made 
in 1883 authorizing each of a certain number of countries to be 
represented by a single officer only. General de Galliffet, whose 
actual command is that of the 12th Army Corps, and who has 
long been distinguished as an authority upon cavalry, was an- 
nounced as Director of all the cavalry manceuvres of 1883. <A/ter 
the manceuvres were over, with great frankness General de Gal- 
liffet said that he had hoped no foreign officers would be admitted 
to them, because his time was so engaged by his work with the 
troops that he had none to spare for visitors, but, bowing to the 
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preference of the Minister of War, he was glad to meet us and 
hoped we might have gained useful knowledge from what we 


had seen. 

The cavalry manceuvres of 1883 comprised operations by six 
“independent divisions ” of cavalry, in groups of two divisions. 
Four divisions were concentrated at the Camp of Chalons, and 
two near Chartres, all under direction of General de Galliffet. 
The second series at the Camp of Chalons, executed by the 2d 
and 4th Divisions of Cavalry, were those to which the foreign 
staff were admitted. ; 

The following programme was announced by General de Gal- 


liffet on the evening of our arrival at the Camp: 


August 17th.—Manceuvres by division : 2d Division from half-past six A.m. until 
mid-day ; 4th Division from mid-day until half-past five P.M. 

August 18th.—The same exercises, inverting order of divisions. 

August 19th.—Combats of opposed brigades, 

August 20th.—March of the two divisions in a southwesterly direction upon op- 
posite sides of the Marne ; 2d. Cantonments of the two divisions, opposed. 

August 21st.—Combats of the two divisions, opposed. 

August 22d.—Combat of the two divisions, opposed ; 2d. Retreat of the two 
divisions wnited under command of the Director; 3d. Review. 

The two divisions were composed as follows : 

2d Division, General Lardeur commanding : 
1st Cuirassiers, } (2d Brigade Cuirassiers), 
2d Gen’l de Renusson d’ Hauteville. 

7th Dragoons, (1st Brigade Dragoons), 
ith “ General de Jessé. 
5th Hussars, (4th Brigade Hussars), 
Ioth General Robillot. 
Artillery, three horse-batteries of six guns each. 
4th Division, General Vieil d’ Espeuilles commanding : 
3d Cuirassiers, ' (3d Brigade Cuirassiers), 
6th a General Effantin. 
22d Dragoons, (4th Brigade Dragoons), 
General Rébillot. 
8th Chasseurs, (3d Brigade Chasseurs), 
General Bignon. 

Artillery, three horse-batteries of six guns each. 

In addition to the proper complement of officers of the 
two divisions, a large number of French cavalry officers of all 
grades, including generals, belonging to organizations serving 
abroad or at home but not participating in the special cavalry 
manceuvres, with some attached to the Superior School of War, 
St. Cyr and Saumur, were authorized to attend as spectators 
without command. 
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The Third Brigade of Cuirassiers, General Effantin command- 
ing, formed the permanent garrison of the camp; all the other 
brigades marched to the camp from distant stations and remained 
only during the manceuvres. 


THE CAMP AT CHALONS. 


The camp is contained in an irregular polygonal figure about 
nine miles by six in its largest dimensions ; it is situated about 
one hundred and fifty miles to the eastward of Paris. The soil is 
almost absolutely unfit for cultivation, but is “springy” and 
admirably adapted to rapid movements of cavalry. It somewhat 
resembles our own prairie country, seemingly flat but really very 
undulating, though without any high hills. Clumps of timber 
are scattered all over the camp but do not interfere much 
with manceuvres. There are excellent ranges for musketry and 
field-artillery practice, commodious barracks and stables, and 
a fine riding-hall of stone. 

One of the most interesting features of the camp is a series of 
horse farms, with corrals and stables for young horses kept here 
in “semount depot ”’ until old enough to be drafted to regiments 
for service. They were originally established by the late 
Emperor Napoleon III., as sheep farms. Horses are delivered at 
an age of three and a half years and are kept here until five 
years old, when they are sent to regiments for training, but 
are not put at regular work until six years old. I was told the 
first cost of a young colt is about 1,000 francs; his forage at 
the farm for a year and a half costs about an equal sum addi- 
tional. The colts run in herds of about thirty-five each in 
small paddocks communicating with a larger central one. A 
detachment of dismounted soldiers is stationed at each farm 
to feed, groom, and stable the young horses, but do not give 
them any daily training. ~ 

The French Government pays great attention to economy in 
breeding and buying horses for the public service; their agents 
may be found in all countries having good horses for export; I 
met again at the cavalry manceuvres, Colonel Faveret de Ker- 
brech, pleasantly remembered by many American officers when 
he was in the United States upon duty of that kind, and was en- 
tertained by him at dinner at the mess of his regiment, the 23d 
Dragoons. 

At home the whole of France is divided into horse-conscrip- 
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tion districts, and the law requires the Mayor of each commune 
to take a careful census of all horses and mules annually. Ex- 
emptions of animals from conscription are few, and when mobili- 
zation is ordered, owners of animals are obliged to bring them 
properly shod and bridled to the appointed place. Lots are then 
drawn and the required animals taken, owners receiving in- 
stantly a government cheque for all the beast is really worth. 
The State also owns some fine stallions kept in various parts 
of the country for use of breeders without cost, but with a 
reservation that the State shall have precedence if it wish to buy 
the foals when they reach a fixed age. 

Every encouragement is held out to breeders; the public 
stallions are distributed throughout France with regard to types 
of horses best bred in particular localities. A “ Superior Council 
of Studs”’ is named by the State for nine years, members renew- 
able by thirds every three years. The number of stallions to be 
eventually kept by the State is 2,500. Racing is also encouraged 
as a means to the end in view, and I had the good fortune to 
arrive in Paris in time to see the “ Grand-Prix” at Longchamps, 
when Frontin carried off the prize of 200,000 francs, last year. 

Having been charged by our own Government with purchase 
of many horses for the cavalry in past years, I have observed 
that repeatedly an allotment of money for this purpose was not 
ordered expended until nearly the close of the fiscal year. This 
is an unfortunate time to buy (the Spring), because farmers need 
horses most then and hold prices at the highest. The standard of 
animals offered at that time is therefore much lower than in 
autumn, when both owners and dealers find it an object to sell 
stock for which they have no work, thus saving cost of feed 
during winter. Reflecting upon this, while at the Camp of 
ChAlons, it seemed to me that if our Government would not only 
go into the market in the late Fall, but also try a few of the best 
features of the French system described, we might save largely 
in appropriations, and much improve the character of our re- 
mounts. In such States as Kansas, where we have large military 
reservations like those of Forts Riley and Leavenworth, with 
ample stabling and corrals, where forage is cheap and pasturage 
on lands belonging to the Government is luxuriant, colts could 
be bred with part of the blood of the Kentucky horse and the 
toughness of the Indian pony; a“ cross” best suited to require- 
ments of our cavalry service. With such a system once success- 
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fully established, in a few years many of our remounts could be 
regularly obtained from breeders at a minimum of cost to the 
Government and at a maximum of efficiency to the mounted 
service, without in the slightest sense antagonizing that class of 
producers from whom we had formerly bought stock and whom 
the War Department would continue to patronize by the better 
system I have only outlined. 

With subjugation of our Indian tribes and settlement of the 
great West, need for good cavalry horses will not disappear so 
long as the United States maintains a nucleus of an army. Im- 
provement in repeating, long-range rifles, and steady development 
of almost incredible precision in marksmanship, make plain to re- 
flecting minds that such rapidity and accuracy of infantry fire are 
now possible, that in future wars attempt to give battle would 
sometimes result in either murder or suicide, according to the rela- 
tive situations of the opposed forces. 

The réle of good light cavalry, then, becomes more important 
than ever before. Using swift, tough horses as means of rapid 
movement, gigantic raids upon an enemy’s country (either avoid- 
ing his infantry completely, or fighting it only on foot), destruc- 
tion of his railways, convoys, and depéts of supplies, ruzz of his 
manufacturing industries, will be the first order of things, making 
burdens of war fall in a direction whence a cry for immediate 
peace cannot be safely disregarded by the government of a people 
so harassed. Lessons taught by great historical raids of both 
armies during our last war have been closely studied in Europe, 
and I was plied with questions by officers of various foreign 
nations represented at the manceuvres, seeking knowledge about 
our system of pack trains, methods of supply of cavalry on long 
raids, etc. 

The French, amongst other European nations, are preparing 
their cavalry for the kind of destructive work upon which I have 
touched only lightly. To the three horse-batteries of each “ in- 
dependent cavalry division” is attached a dynamite caisson carry- 
ing about sixty-eight pounds of that explosive contained in small 
“petards”’ of tin. In every squadron there is a party consisting 
of a non-commissioned officer and three troopers to each of the 
four platoons, carefully trained in use of these petards in single 
or combined charges; minute directions are given how to employ 
them in every conceivable case of damage or ruin desired. By 
employment of these little tin petards, the entire rolling stock of 
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a railway could be placed in a condition hopelessly beyond re- 
pair. A captain of engineers, to superintend such operations, is 
attached to the staff of every cavalry division. 

In each cavalry regiment, moreover, two squads of telegraph- 
ists are formed; they are taught to use existing lines, repair 
destruction of telegraph, and make reconnoissances for organizing 
a telegraph service. A light material, special for independent 
cavalry divisions, is being prepared. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CAVALRY OF FRANCE. 


The cavalry of France comprises 77 regiments, as follows: 12 
regiments of cuirassiers, 26 of dragoons, 32 of light cavalry—of 
which 20 are chasseurs and 12 are hussars,—4 regiments of ‘‘ chas- 
seurs d’ Afrique,” and 3 of spahis. 

The 70 home regiments each have 5 squadrons, of which one 
forms the depot; they constitute 18 brigades of two regiments 
each (thus furnishing a brigade to each army corps), and a 
number of brigades and divisions of “independent cavalry.” The 
regiments of spahis and chasseurs d’ Afrique each have 6 squad- 
rons; they belong to the 19th Army Corps in Algeria. 

The 18 brigades pertaining to army corps, take the numbers 
of those corps. One of the two regiments of these brigades is 
always a dragoon regiment. The “remaining regiments not 
attached to army corps are formed into 6 divisions of cavalry, 
comprising 6 brigades of cuirassiers, 4 of dragoons, 3 of chasseurs, 
and 4 of hussars. The brigades of each separate description of 
cavalry are numbered in the special class to which they belong. 

A regiment of manceuvre has 4 squadrons; two of these form 
a half regiment commanded by a “chef d’ escadrons,”’ a grade 
corresponding to major. A squadron is divided into four pla- 
toons, the formation invariably in double ranks. 

The cuirassiers and dragoons form the heavy cavalry, the 
chasseurs and hussars the light. Both cuirassiers and dragoons 
wear metal helmets with long horse-hair plumes; both carry long, 
heavy sabres, and are mounted upon the heaviest horses for shock. 
The cuirassiers wear the heavy steel cuirass, and are armed with 
revolvers ; the dragoons wear no cuirass, and carry carbines but 
no pistols. Not long ago the cuirass was taken from all wearing 
it and carbines were issued in place of revolvers, making all the 
heavy cavalry practically dragoons, but such a strong sentiment 
remained in favor of the cuirass that it has been restored to half 
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of the old cuirassier regiments and the carbine replaced by the 
revolver, as before. I was told that the other six cuirassier regi- 
ments would also soon return to their old footing and equipment, 
abandoning the experiment tried. 

The chasseurs and hussars differ only in name and but very 
slightly in uniform; they have an identical equipment of light, 
curved sabre and carbine, wear “ shakos”’ instead of helmets, and 
ride light horses; they perform light cavalry work generally. 

At the manceuvres the squadrons numbered Ioo horses, not 
counting those of officers; I was told that in time of war, the 
squadrons would be filled to an effective of 156 officers and men 
and 144 horses. There is always a certain proportion of men 
left dismounted for performance of various duties. Every French 
cavalry officer is entitled to an orderly to care for his horses; 
colonels and lieutenant-colonels, each have two, one dismounted ; 
but all orderlies return to the ranks for manceuvre or combat, 
excepting those actually leading horses of officers. 

At the manceuvres the horse-batteries had only six guns and 
two caissons each, instead of the full war complement which 
would be 4 officers, 181 drivers and cannoneers and 213 horses. 
The guns were all breech-loading pieces mounted upon iron car- 
riages. 

An outline of the new French cavalry tactics will be useful 
before attempting to describe the week of manucevres. : 


THE FRENCH CAVALRY TACTICS. 


The smallest organization manceuvring at any time during 
the week, was a brigade; the hypothesis always that of cavalry 
against cavalry. The French cavalry strongly believe in the 
shock system ; a trooper is taught to seize the initiative if possi- 
ble, sabre in hand to face his enemy, ride him down, and, once in 
the mélée, to think only how best to strike with the naked steel 
until his foe has turned bridle in flight. Although fully three 
fourths of the French cavalry are now armed with carbines, 
“fighting on foot” is regarded as the rarest exceptional use of 
mounted troops and I did not see a single example of it during 
the whole week, notwithstanding several splendid opportunities 
were afforded by incidental situations. 

During the period of exploration preceding a combat, a cav- 
alry division advances by two or more routes in order to facilitate 
its marching, establish its cantonments, and determine the 
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resources of the country, but it carefully regards at the same 
time facilities for rapid concentration for combat. 

So soon as the division finds itself at such a distance from the 
enemy that an encounter might result from a forced march, 
facilities for marching, cantoning, and subsisting are all subordi- 
nated to necessities for concentration. 

The commanding general then takes his dispositions; a bri- 
gade, preferably the light brigade, with two of its squadrons 
acting as advance guard, precedes the main body from two to 
four miles, according to the ground. The remaining brigades 
continue marching in the order best suited to the topography, 
keeping in view necessities for quick concentration. Safety of 
the advance brigade is carefully assured by patrols, flankers, and 
personal reconnoissances by officers. 

When the enemy has been signalled near the advance brigade, 
the general commanding the division causes his troops to take 
“ preparatory order of combat.” Accompanied by his Chief of 
Artillery, he instantly joins the advance brigade, in order to judge 
of the situation and make the best dispositions. Returning to 
the main body, he gives his orders to his Chief of Artillery and to 
the generals commanding the brigades. He divides his whole 
force into three lines mutually supporting each other, and gener- 
ally disposes them in échelons, the central one advanced, as most 
favorable to reciprocal action. 

In general the first line is the cuirassier brigade, the second, 
the dragoons, the third, the brigade of light cavalry. Two 
éclaireurs are thrown ahead by each squadron, to carefully ex- 
amine the ground to be traversed in the coming attack, so that 
no misfortune may result from unseen obstacles, such as abrupt 
ravines, etc. These é/aireurs return to their respective squad- 
rons just before the charge. 

The distance in depth separating the three lines of attack is 
generally from two hundred to three hundred metres between 
the first and second lines, and from three hundred to four hun- 
dred metres between the first and third lines. 

The second line (the dragoons) is placed upon the most ex- 
posed flank of the first ; the third line (the light cavalry) on the 
opposite flank. Both second and third lines take their interior 
squadrons, with respect to the first line, as their “ squadrons of 
direction,” and maintain “ intervals of deployment” for a squad- 
ron from the nearest flank of the first line. 
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The three batteries of horse artillery, formed in mass, follow 
behind the centre of the first line. 

The first line, the cuirassiers, advances in “line of masses, 
with intervals of deployment,” or in “ line of columns,”—prefer- 
ably the latter,—thai is, the squadrons are in parallel columns of 
platoons, all the leading ones upon the general brigade line, with 
intervals ready to instantly form line forward. 


(Ist.Order of Combat.) 


Line 
with intervals 

Deployment 


Masses 
( 2@. Order of Combat. ) 


Report,P. 16. 


The second line, the dragoons, advances in “column of 
masses” or in “line of masses.” When the parallel columns of 
platoons are closed to intervals of ten metres, the regiment is 
said to be in mass. This formation is favorable to sheltering 
troops temporarily behind accidents of ground, or for rapid 
changes of direction while manceuvring for attack. It is most 
employed by the third line in reserve. 


| 
Line of Masses with pee... atti Intervals of Deployment. 
Artillery Line of Masses. 
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The preceding drawing illustrates these “orders of combat.” 

The first line gives the direction, its commanding general 
riding in front of its squadron of direction. 

The first line is the /ine of attack and delivers the first blow. 
The second line regulates its action upon that of the first, and 
continues to advance in its ‘‘ preparatory order of combat.” The 
general commanding the first line seeks to discern the point he 
ought to attack and manceuvres his line to attain it. The com- 
pleted order in line, lending itself badly to rapid modifications or 
changes of direction, the first and second lines do not deploy 
until the. last possible moment before charging, unless the 
enemy’s artillery compels earlier deployment of the masses. 

When the general commanding the whole division has re- 
solved to strike, he places two squadrons at the disposition of the 
first line (these are taken from the light brigade forming the re- 
serve). he artillery having quitted its normal position behind 
the first line, these squadrons take that place. Their mission is 
to quickly stop up gaps made in the first line, and to reinforce 
its shock, as well as to sabre any of the enemy who may have 
penetrated the first line. Whenever necessary, and without 
awaiting orders, the exterior squadrons of the first line rapidly 
detach themselves to strike the enemy in flank. 

The second line represents more especially a line of ma- 
neeuvres. It forms itself into a “line of columns” when the first 
line deploys to charge, but, like the first line, should deploy if 
suffering from the enemy’s artillery. It attacks, or at least tries 
to hold the enemy’s second line, as an effective ‘means of second- 
ing the action of the first line. 

The success of the attack of the first line depends largely 
upon the rapidity and energy of the intervention of the second. 
Great judgment is necessary in the general commanding the 
second line; he should not deliver the shock of all his squadrons 
simultaneously if he can avoid it, but by holding part of them 
well in hand until the last, endeavor to prevent the enemy’s 
third line from going to the assistance of his first. 

The third line constitutes a reserve for all contingencies. 
Unlike the first and second lines, it remains absolutely in the 
hands of the general commanding the division, who employs it in 
fractions either to reinforce the other two lines or to face sudden 
emergencies. It also furnishes supports for the horse artillery of 
the division. It is held as a principle not to expend this whole 
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reserve in course of the struggle, but to launch its last squadrons 
only at the supreme moment, of which the general commanding 
the division is sole judge. 

The three horse-batteries are habitually united, commanded 
by a field officer who always rides with the commanding general 
of the division and receives his orders directly from him. The 
artillery endeavors to act in a mass, all the guns going into 
battery, if possible, in one place. In a cavalry combat the action 
of the artillery being necessarily short it is desirable to throw the 
batteries into position as quickly as possible; they therefore 
take their designated places at a gallop. The cavalry engages 
the enemy without awaiting the artillery, which either opens the 
fight or intervenes as soon afterward as possible. 

The general of division indicates in only a general way the 
position for the artillery; its immediate commander places 
his guns in a manner to open fire promptly but without hinder- 
ing the action of the cavalry, and afterward manceuvres his 
batteries as seems best during the combat. He takes for his 
first objective the enemy’s squadrons, disregarding their artillery 
until the troopers are grappling in the mélée; he then turns his 
guns upon the opposite artillery. 

As already stated, the third line furnishes supports for the 
artillery ; the proportion is a platoon for a battery or a squadron 
for three batteries if all are in one place. The support is 
stationed upon the most exposed flank of the guns, at an interval 
of fifty metres and at a distance of about one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty metres in rear of the line of pieces. The com- 
mander of the support, although junior to the chief of artillery, 
is independent of the latter, and is alone responsible for the safety 
of the guns; but these two officers are supposed to act in 
concert. 

The réle of a cavalry brigade attached to an army corps 
is totally different from that of any already described and is much 
less easily defined, but in all combats between cavalry the 
same general principles are applied to whatever force may be en- 
gaged. 

After General de Galliffet had announced his programme, we 
were furnished with horses taken from regiments. equipped 
with ordinary English riding saddles, and were told we were free 
to go where we pleased during the manceuvres. We generally 
kept together, however, in order to hear any explanations that 
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might be volunteered by General de Galliffet or by his staff 
officers who attended us. As the manceuvres daily covered many 
square miles of country, we could not of course witness all that 
transpired, but generally managed to see what was most interest- 
ing and instructive. 

The first three days’ operations took place within the limits of 
the great Camp of Chalons; those of the remaining days in 
the country beyond the camp. We lodged at nights either at 
Mourmelon or at Chalons-sur-Marne, according to the locality 
where each day’s operations ceased. The troops were cantoned 
nightly in the frequent little hamlets of the Department of the 
Marne. Neither tents nor trains of supplies were taken, so far as 
I could see, but arrangements for cantoning and subsisting were 
all made by the Intendance long before, in order that all possible 
time might be given to the manceuvres alone. The sun was in- 
tensely hot but the weather held fair through the week. 

On August 17th, after an early cup of coffee and a piece of 
bread, which regularly constituted the “ first breakfast ” of every- 
body, we mounted at 6:45 A.M. and rode rapidly across the coun- 
try to a point several miles from Mourmelon, in search of 
General Lardeur’s 2d Division. We found it manceuvring 
as a unit in routine “evolutions of march”; we followed these 
during the morning, principally to see the troops themselves 
and to make the acquaintance of the generals. At 11 o'clock 
the division was reviewed, after which we rode back to 
Mourmelon where a bountiful breakfast awaited us. At 2 o’clock 
we again mounted and followed similar evolutions by the Fourth 
Division commanded by General d’ Espeuilles; a review of his 
division closed this day’s exercises, and at 6 o'clock P.M. we 
returned to Mourmelon for the night. 

On the following day, August 18th, we were in the saddle at 
the usual early hour to follow the manceuvres of the Fourth 
Division. The morning was given to illustration of the conduct 
of an “independent division of cavalry” under several hy- 
potheses. 

A detachment of cavalry, each trooper carrying a guidon, was 
sent off under command of an officer who took it several miles 
out of our sight and posted the men as “ markers ”’ to represent 
an enemy’s line. Patrols were sent to hunt for this supposed 
force and as soon as found its location was reported to 
General d’ Espeuilles who manceuvred his division for attack. 
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The horse-batteries were ordered ahead with their escort at a 
gallop, to take position giving an oblique fire upon the enemy 
from his right front, while the cavalry brigades formed to attack. 
“Preparatory order of combat” was taken in accordance with 
tactical theories already described, and when the proper point 
was reached the charge was sounded. 

The supposed enemy’s line was posted upon a ridge, his left 
resting on a small woods, his front facing a long, gentle slope, up 
which it was necessary to charge in order to reach him. The 
first line (the Cuirassiers) drew rein upon reaching the markers ; 
the second line (the Dragoons) held to the right and rear of the 
first, made a rapid détour behind the woods, and charged by 
squadrons in échelons upon the left flank and rear of the enemy. 
The third line (the Light Brigade), held in reserve upon the 
opposite flank, threw itself between the artillery and the enemy, 
serving the treble object in theory of supporting the first line, of 
engaging the enemy’s reserve and of saving the guns which were 
in a somewhat exposed situation, and had been obliged, by the 
configuration of the ground, to cease firing when the first line 
charged. 

The troops were now dismounted on the spot, and General 
de Galliffet made his criticisms. The French officers were 
gathered around the Director, but for obvious reasons he did not 
invite the foreign staff to listen to his remarks ; we therefore re- 
mained aloof until he had finished with the French officers, but 
occasionally he briefly communicated his views to us when not 
in presence of officers concerned. We heard, however, that he 
was unsparing whenever a mistake was made, no matter how 
high an officer’s rank. 

After a short rest the markers were again sent off several 
miles to represent the enemy in another position, and patrols 
were despatched to find it. It was discovered this time in a 
valley with timbered slopes near the horse-farm of Vadenay, 
situated about six miles from Mourmelon. Quite a crest or 
“divide” separated the division from the valley in which the 
enemy’s line lay traced by the markers. “ Preparatory order of 
combat” was again taken; the horse-batteries, lashed into a 
furious run, went into action upon the divide on the left flank of 
the division, while the first and second lines poured over the 
crest and down into the valley in a headlong charge. 

The second line preserved pretty fair order, but the first line 
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became disunited in the long run down the slope leading into 
the valley; its shock was therefore supposed to be lost, so the 
Cuirassiers wheeled by platoons to the left and withdrew from 
the field to reform their ranks, while the third line (the Light 
Brigade in reserve), until then held hidden behind timber from 
sight of the enemy, dashed between the retiring first line and the 
enemy, charging the latter in right flank and rear while the second 
line fell obliquely upon his left flank from the front. 

After another rest, dismounted, for criticisms by the Director, 
the division re-formed and turned back toward Mourmelon, exe- 
cuting ex route a third attack similar to those just described. In 
the last charge a horse in the front rank of the first line fell with 
his rider, and the rear rank troopers followed in a heap, but no 
fatal injuries were received. Asa rule, there were fewer acci- 
dents than might well be expected under all circumstances. I 
was informed that upon one occasion a lanyard was pulled too 
quickly, and a horse-artilleryman had his hand blown to pieces; 
the member was amputated, but the unfortunate cannoneer died 
the next day. ; 

A review ended this morning’s exercises, and the foreign 
staff rode to Mourmelon for breakfast. In the afternoon, instead 
of following similar evolutions by the 2d Division, the foreign 
officers were taken to see one of the horse-farms described in the 
earlier part of this report. 

On August 19th, from 11 A.M. until 5 P.M., we witnessed a 
series of combats between opposed brigades. Four such combats 
occurred, neither combatant knowing the whereabouts of the 
other at first, but having to find his opponent by means of recon- 
noissances. Each pair of brigades was started from points about 
five miles apart, with orders to march in given directions which 
were sure to finally bring their patrols or flankers in sight of each 
other ; brigade commanders were left to their own judgment in 
making dispositions for attack. As many officers as could be 
spared from brigades not manceuvring at the instant were de- 
tached from their commands and, to the number of several 
hundred, joined the foreign staff to see the various fights. It 
was by circulating freely among the French officers at such times 
that I gathered much of the information embodied in this report. 
Every inquiry was kindly answered and no one seemed to think 
it any trouble to fully explain the smallest matter. The French 
cavalry officer is a real enthusiast in his profession, and all whom 
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I addressed seemed to take pleasure in entering into details of 
information solicited. 

Having been told in which directions the opposed brigades 
were ordered to march so as to bring them into contact, the large 
group of French and foreign officers, acting simply as spectators, 
sought the best points to witness the approach of the comba- 
tants, usually joining the nearest in his charge. 

When the opposed lines met, face to face, the halt was 
ordered and troops dismounted to rest while the Director criti- 
cised. As already stated, the foreign staff were not invited at 
any time to hear General de Galliffet’s remarks, but there was 
one instance when he spoke his mind pretty freely, after a com- 
bat which had resulted in a most unexpected manner. We had 
been in a very favorable position to see, through our glasses, the 
two brigades approaching, long before they had discovered one 
another. We felt tolerably confident, therefore, of a victory for 
the brigade which, unseen itself, first caught sight of the patrols 
of its adversary. Its videttes flew back to warn the main body 
and every preparatory step was quickly and correctly taken, so 
that it had the advantages of position and initiative, and was the- 
oretically master of the field before a shot was fired. We did 
not need to hear the general’s warm remarks, however, to appre- 
ciate how a cavalry commander might lose a fight through mo- 
mentary hesitation to strike/ The brigade which we had fully 
expected to see sweep down the slope upon which it had placed 
its artillery, and ride down its adversary, failed to realize the 
superior advantages it enjoyed on this occasion, waited in line 
for a few precious moments, just long enough for its opponent to 
correct a faulty formation, take the initiative, and himself win a 
field he had no right at first to hope to gain. 

These combats of opposed brigades concluded the exercises 
within the Camp of Chalons and we returned to Mourmelon for 
the night. On the following morning, August 2oth, sending our 
baggage by rail from Mourmelon to Chalons-sur-Marne, we took 
the road, mounted, for the last-named place, observing en route 
the march of part of General Lardeur’s division. 

On this day both divisions took up a concerted march embra- 
cing several hypotheses, which will be better understood by refer- 
ence to the accompanying map. (See frontispiece to JOURNAL.) 

The two divisions were supposed to be under orders to cover 
a movement of an army advancing in a southeasterly direction 
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from Reims to Neufchatel, the 2d Division (Lardeur) by the 
right (east) bank of the Marne, the 4th Division (d’Espeuilles) 
by the left side of that river. 
For greater convenience the 2d Division was disposed upon 
three routes, as follows: 
1.—Jonchery, Suippes, Bussy-le-Chateau, Somme-Vesle, Poix, Marson, Moivre. 
2.—Jonchery, Cuperly, St. Etienne, I’ Epine, Marson, Francheville. 
3.—Jonchery, Cuperly, St. Etienne, Champ de Tir, le Moulin-Pisot, St. Memmie, 
road from Strasburg. 
The 4th Division was disposed upon two roads, as follows: 
1.—Mourmelon, la Veuve, Chalons, Mairy, St. Martin. 


2.—Mourmelon, Grandes-Loges, Pont de Matouges, Nuisement, Coupetz. The 
two columns of the 4th Division crossed the Marne by the bridges of Chalons and 


Matouges. 

The movement of the 4th Division began at 9 o’clock, A.M., 
that of the 2d Division at 10 o'clock. 

At 3 o'clock P.M., the advance guards of the two divisions 
were upon the line, Coupetz-Moivre, covering a front of about 
fifteen and a-half miles. The cantonments were then taken, and 
at 5 o’clock this new hypothesis was adopted : 

The 2d Division, preceding an army marching from Reims to 
Neufchatel, ascertains the presence of hostile cavalry upon the 
Jeft bank of the Marne. 

The 4th Division, preceding an army marching from Orleans 
to Verdun, ascertains the presence of hostile cavalry upon the 
right bank of the Marne, and prepares to attack it on the next 
day. Service of opposed advance guards in the two divisions. 

The cantonments of the two divisions were taken at the fol- 
lowing named places: 

2d Division, at I’ Epine, Somme-Vesle, Poix, Coupeville, Mar- 
son, Moncetz. 

4th Division, at Nuisement, Mairy, Ablancourt. 

The foreign staff were assigned quarters at Chalons-sur-Marne, 
and upon arriving there proceeded to pay their respects to Gen- 
eral Fevrier, commanding the 6th Army Corps, whose head-quar- 
ters were at this place. 

On August 21st we left Chalons at 6 o’clock A.M. and pro- 
ceeded rapidly in vehicles to Chepy, about six miles to the south- 
eastward, where we found our horses awaiting us. We were 
joined at this place by General Fevrier and staff, and turned to 
the northeastward in search of the two divisions advancing to 
attack each other. 
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For this morning the following hypothesis had been adopted: 

The 4th Division, re-crossing the Marne, directs itseif toward 
Dampierre and Francheville to attack the 2d Division coming 
from Courtisols. 

The passages of the Moivre (a small stream flowing toward 
the southwest and emptying into the Marne), are feebly defend- 
ed by the 2d Division; they are carried by the 4th Division, the 
advance of which repulses the enemy beyond Marson, but the 
4th Division arrests itself upon learning that forces of the enemy 
are signalled directing themselves toward Pogny. 

After a combat which will probably take place in the triangle 
formed by Longuevas, Marson, and Pogny, the 2d Division 
retires upon 1’ Epine in order to draw nearer to the army corps 
it is charged with covering, and takes its cantonments for the 
night at La Cheppe, Bussy-le-Chateau, Cuperly, and Dampierre ; 
the 4th Division at Courtisols, Somme-Vesle, and Marson. 

The section in which these operations were taking place is a 
rolling, farming country, watered by small branches of the Marne. 
The people live in little towns and hamlets, cultivating the soil 
at a distance from their houses. French laws are very strict re- 
garding stray animals, and it is rarely that one is seen upon the 
highway, so fields are almost wholly unfenced and cavalry can 
move in nearly any desired direction. In that sunny climate the 
harvest occurs early and crops were mostly gathered at this time, 
but wherever grain was found in the fields, care was taken not to 
trample it needlessly ; still some damage was unavoidable, but 
the State amply repaid losses based upon reports rendered by a 
mixed commission of military and civil officials. The patriotism 
of the French country people is devoted, and they seemed to 
very willingly submit to many inconveniences in the belief that 
they were contributing to the efficiency of their army and to its 
future success against national enemies. 

The area now covered by these extensive operations was too 
great and the country too broken for the foreign staff to person- 
ally see all that was progressing, but by riding hard from place 
to place, this morning, especially upon the high ground lying be- 
tween Chepy and Marson, we were able to observe the approach 
of General Lardeur’s division southward from Longuevas, and a 
detached combat by his extreme left with the right column of 
General d’ Espeuilles’ division at the upper crossing of the 
Moivre. 
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According to the programme, the passages of this stream 
(two fords and one bridge, the latter at Francheville) were to be 
only feebly held by Lardeur’s advance,—the Light Hussar brigade 
with half a battery,—the main combat to occur lower down the 
Moivre. Upon General de Galliffet’s recommendation, therefore, 
we rapidly rode back in that direction but arrived too late to see 
that fight. We found both divisions resting dismounted, awaiting 
arrival of the Director, and we learned that what had occurred 
was as follows: 

Pursuant to the hypothesis that the Moivre was but feedly 
guarded, General d’ Espeuilles resolved to cross the main body 
of his division by the bridge at Francheville on his right, sending 
detachments over by the fords lower down, after which he in- 
tended to attack the 2d Division somewhere in the triangle 
already named. When he reached the Moivre, however, he found 
Lardeur’s Hussars holding on tenaciously to the bridge at 
Francheville, their artillery refusing to withdraw, even after a 
prolonged cannonade by the 4th Division batteries massed 
upon the opposite heights, so d’Espeuilles abandoned his first 
project of forcing the bridge and decided to try the fords lower 
down, so as to get at Lardeur’s main body before it could effect 
a junction with the Hussar brigade. 

In view of what resulted this was an unlucky change of plan 
for General d’ Espeuilles ; General Lardeur, with his main body 
and two and a half batteries, moved up quickly, seized a long, 
high ridge about 2,000 metres north of Pogny, opened a heavy fire 
upon the columns of d’ Espeuilles (still on the wrong side of the 
Moivre), and when the 4th Division had become well en- 
tangled in the fords with only a single brigade across and scarcely 
formed, Lardeur, with two heavy brigades and backed by his 
artillery upon the heights, swept down into the valley of the 
Moivre, and fell upon the 4th Division, which would have 
been ruined if caught at such a disadvantage in time of actual 
war. 

The tactics of the 2d Division were contrary to the “theme” 
for this morning, which provided distinctly that the passages 
of the Moivre were to be only weakly held by the 2d Divi- 
sion, and that the main combat should occur after the 4th 
Division had arrived in the triangle beyond that stream. In mak- 
ing his criticisms of what had really transpired, the Director said 
that when d’ Espeuilles found the bridge at Francheville held so 
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determinedly by the Hussars, he ought not to have changed his 
plan but have persisted in his first intention, instead of falling 
into the ugly trap laid so adroitly, though contrary to the hy- 
pothesis. Had half the Hussar brigade rejoined the 2d 
Division after the 4th Division abandoned the attempt upon 
the bridge, the disaster to the troops of General d’ Espeuilles 
would have been even greater in a case of actual war. 

The whole situation had afforded a most tempting oppor- 
tunity for use of dismounted cavalry, especially at the bridge, but 
I could not learn that a single attempt was made to fight on foot 
at any time during the manceuvres. 

Although it was Lardeur who had won this fight and in ac- 
tual war should have pursued the broken forces of d’ Espeuilles, 
the general hypothesis now required the 2d Division to fall 
back upon the corps it was supposed to be covering, so it was 
Lardeur who had to fight in retreat, pursued by the 4th Di- 
vision. 

Lardeur retired in three columns by échelons which withdrew 
alternately, covering the retreat of the division, closely pursued 
by d’ Espeuilles. Rear guards, advance guards, patrols, and 
flankers were employed by the divisions in the customary man- 
ner; the artillery of both divisions seized positions and cannon- 
aded the opposite columns whenever they exposed themselves. 
This alternate retreat and pursuit was continued until the divi- 
sions reached their designated lines of cantonments for the 
night. 

At I’ Epine, about six miles from Chalons, we left the troops 
and proceeded in vehicles to the last-named place. At dinner 
General Fevrier sent his head-quarter band (that of the 6th Bri- 
gade of Artillery) to play for us, and came with his personal staff 
to return our official visit of the preceding day. In the court- 
yard of the “ Hotel Haute-Mére de Dieu,” where our mess tent 
was pitched, a large photographic picture of the group of foreign 
officers was taken for the French War Department files. 

The next day, August 22d, sending our luggage back by rail to 
Mourmelon, we left Chalons at 5:45 A. M., and drove to I’ Epine, 
where we had left our horses during the preceding night. 

The “theme” for to-day was as follows : 

“The 4th Division decides to pursue its success of yesterday 
and marches at 8 o'clock upon Fontenelle and la Cheppe (where 
the 2d Division still remains) in order to prevent the latter from 
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resuming the offensive. At the moment when the 4th Division 
débouches from the woods lying north of the high road leading 
to Verdun from Paris, the enemy who has crossed the Noblette 
at la Cheppe and Bussy-le-Chateau, menaces the 4th Division in 
flank. After the combat the divisions, united under command 
of the Director, will cover the retreat of an army supposed to be 
retiring in a northwest direction.—Review.” 

More fortunate than on the preceding morning, we obtained a 
fine view of the main combat. Accompanying General de Gal- 
liffet in a northwest direction from |’ Epine, we arrived in the 
rolling plains southeast of la Cheppe just in time to see the glis- 
tening helmets of the 4th Division emerging in long columns 
from the dense woods to the eastward; at the same instant the 
light advance of the 2d Division was seen approaching from the 
northwest. 

To-day it was General Lardeur who had a miserable little 
stream to cross in front of him before he could reach his oppo- 
nents, so General d’ Espeuilles was not slow to turn the tables of 
yesterday. The artillery of the 4th Division went into action in 
mass about the centre of their line, nearly opposite la Cheppe, 
whilst the batteries of the 2d Division, after struggling across 
the Noblette as best they could, opened fire in detachments be- 
tween la Cheppe and Bussy-le-Chateau. General d’ Espeuilles ob- 
tained the start, and his division made a most magnificent charge 
upon its opponent, not yet formed after crossing the Noblette. 
The 2d Division rode desperately at the 4th Division and the 
sight of these six fine brigades of cavalry dashing at each other 
in the early morning sunlight was one to be remembered. Lar- 
deur’s Hussar brigade made one furious charge directly under the 
fire of the whole of the artillery of the 4th Division, and General 
de Galliffet said, when criticising the combat, that such a charge 
in war would mean the simple murder of the Hussars. Had the 
Hussars even detached some squadrons as foragers to charge the 
guns, the rest of the weakened brigade would have met the whole 
reserve of the 4th Division (the Chasseur brigade) and would have 
_ been overwhelmed. 

Following the “theme” for to-day, the two divisions now took 
up a concerted march covering the supposed retreat of an army 
retiring in a northwest direction. The 2d Division quickly 
crossed the Noblette by two brigades and seized a position upon 
high ground north of that stream, protecting the crossing of the 
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4th Division, in turn, lower down. The 4th Division then took 
up a position about two miles west of the one already held by 
the 2d Division, while the latter in turn withdrew. The alter- 
nate retirement of the two divisions continued until both reached 
the farm of Vadenay, in the Camp of Chalons, near which the 
final review of the two divisions immediately followed. The two 
divisions went by at a trot in handsome order, the twelve regi- 
ments of cavalry in “ column of masses,” the six batteries of horse 
artillery in line with closed intervals. 

The foreign officers rode to Mourmelon, where we ate our 
final meal together, General de Galliffet presiding at table. 
Adieux were said and we reluctantly separated for our respective 
destinations. The troops not garrisoned at the Camp of Chalons 
marched the next day toward their proper stations. 

I started immediately for Paris, reported my return at the 
United States Legation and remained in that city until Septem- 
ber 12th, when the new detail of foreign officers departed for the 
combined manceuvres of the 7th and 8th Army Corps toward the 
eastern frontier of France. After attending these in accordance 
with your orders, I sailed for home at once and joined my station. 


As soon as practicable, I will submit a description of the 
manceuvres of the 7th and 8th Army Corps. 


I am, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ws. J. VOLKMAR, 
Lieut.-Colonel & A. D. C., U.S. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MILITARISCHE GESELLSCHAFT, MUNCHEN. 
Municu, BAVARIA, 


December 10, 1883. 
GENERAL : 


Colonel v. Xylander, on the return from his journey to the United States, has 
communicated to the Council of the ‘‘ Militarische Gesellschaft, Miinchen,” the wish 
of the Secretary of the ‘‘ MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES,” 
General Rodenbough, to exchange the periodically issued publications of the two 
Associations. 

The Militarische Gesellschaft has received this wish with great satisfaction. I con- 
sequently have the honor of sending you a copy of the lectures, published during the 


last ten years, and have the honor to be, 
General, 
Your obedient servant, 
ERNsT VON BOLLER, 
To Major-General Commanding. 
MAJor-GENERAL W. S. HANCOCK. Foot-Artillery Prigade, R. B. A. 


Il. 
THE MILITARY ACADEMY DISCUSSION, 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
EAston, PA., 
January 11, 1884. 
My DEAR GENERAL : 

I have read with great interest, the discussion on ‘‘ The Military Academy,” con- 
tained in the JouRNAL of the Institution, which you so kindly sent me. The whole 
subject was so thoroughly discussed, and by such able and experienced men, that it 
scarcely seems possible for any one to add any thing that would not be superfluous, It 
would seem particularly impertinent for a civilian to venture to express an opinion on a 
discussion in which so many distinguished officers participated. As, however, you 
have done me the honor to invite me to express my opinion in regard to the discussion, 
I may mention two or three things that occurred to me in reading the various papers 
and speeches. 

I was surprised at the fewness of the studies required for admission, and at the 
number and variety of those pursued in the course. The high character and attain- 
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ments of the graduates of the Academy are, of course, well known. In order to ac- 
quire such proficiency in the more purely technical branches as many of the graduates 
attain, it had appeared to me that it would be necessary to require a high standard for 
admission, and to exclude from the curriculum every thing that did not have the most 
strictly technical and professional bearing. I expected, for example, to find among the 
requirements, algebra and geometry, and perhaps trigonometry,and French and German 
—requirements similar to those demanded by such technical schools as Troy Polytechnic 
Institute, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Lehigh University. Even 
with such requirements as I have mentioned, I should have been surprised to find in 
the curriculum so many important studies as are enumerated on page 121 of the JouR- 
NAL. I do not think that any technical school in the country would undertake to 
thoroughly instruct students in all these studies in four years. The fact that the 
graduates of West Point are so thoroughly trained and instructed in them, is, to my 
mind, very strong evidence that the methods of instruction and training employed in 
the Academy are, on the whole, excellent, however objectionable they may be in cer- 
tain particulars. It seems to me that the professors in our technical schools would do 
well to look very carefully into the methods in vogue at West Point, and see whether 
important lessons may not be learned from them. 

In regard to the examinations for admission, I can easily see how questions, ap- 
parently very simple, may be asked in regard to subjects connected with the common 
branches, that would puzzle students of considerable ability and attainments, espe- 
cially if they have not been accustomed to written examinations. It often happens, in 
my classes here, that students who have recited orally during the term, do not do 
themselves justice in a written examination at the end of the term. The unusualness 
of the method of the examination makes more difference in the result than I should 
have imagined beforehand. However, it may be desirable that those who enter West 
Point should have facility in expressing in writing what they know. In that case the 
written examinations are, of course, desirable. Were it not for the difficulty of with- 
standing the political influence, the old system of oral examinations would seem to me 
to have much in its favor. It is certainly much easier to resist political influence and 
silence discontent arising from rejections by having a definite and clearly defined 
standard for admission, conducting the examinations in such a way that the results 
will be clearly seen, than where the less definite methods of an oral examination are 
used. The publication, from time to time, of the examination questions ought to give 
applicants and their patrons and friends pretty clear notions of the requirements, and 
reduce the number of rejections at the entrance examinations, The success of the ex- 
aminations for entrance to our Civil Service may lead Congressmen to look with more 
favor on preliminary examinations for the appointments to the Academy, and rid them 
and their constituents of the notion that these appointments are intended for the spe- 
cial friends and favorites of the appointors. 

It did not seem to me that the papers in spelling and arithmetic were very diffi- 
cult. Certainly no fault could be found with the list of words to be spelled. Candi- 
dates X, Y, and Z (page 143) would not have had just ground of complaint had they 
been conditioned in spelling. I was at first inclined to think the examples in arithmetic 
somewhat puzzling, but,on showing them toa boy who had recently graduated from 
the Easton High-School, I was promptly assured that they were easy, and that almost 
any of the boys could solve them. 

I can readily understand the tendency to crowd a great many new studies 
into the course. The same tendency appears, probably much more strongly, in col- 
leges, often leading to the introduction of many more studies than a student ought to 
attempt in four years, and to cramming and lack of thoroughness as a necessary con- 
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sequence. There are several remedies for the evils of this apparently inevitable ten- 
dency. We may require a higher standard for admission, establishing good prepara- 
tory schools to give just the sort of preparatory training that we wish our students to 
have on entering. Most of those who discussed the methods and requirements of the 
Military Academy, thought a preparatory school undesirable, and, I presume, had 
good reasons for thinking so, although no reasons were given which would lead me to 
believe that a good preparatory school, under the direction of the officers of the 
Academy, would be objectionable. The professors could select certain studies which 
could be taught more easily than others in preparatory schools ; these could be added 
to the requirements for admission to the regular classes of the Academy, and oppor- 
tunities for pursuing them in the Military Preparatory School could be given. 

Post-graduate courses seem to be coming more and more into favor with college 
men. I presume there are opportunities for the graduates of the Academy who wish 
to pursue special studies in particular lines to do so under competent instructors, 
although I have no definite knowledge on that point. 

In recent years there has been a disposition to separate the studies in our colleges 
into what might be called the essential and the non-essential divisions, requiring the 
student to pursue all the former in order to graduate, but permitting him to elect a 
certain number of the latter, following the special bent of his mind. Such a division 
is, perhaps, impossible in the Academy. 

Perhaps one of the best remedies for some of the evils resulting from this over- 
crowding tendency would be to teach the people and the students, that it is folly to 
think of comprehending all knowledge in a four years’ course, and that it would be far 
better to get a first-rate training and discipline and good habits of study than to ac- 
quire a smattering of many languages and scierices. Of course, it is eminently de- 
sirable, that colleges should keep pace with the progressive tendencies of the times, 
and that the very best methods of teaching and training should be employed by them. 
This can not be done, however, by undertaking to do too many things at once. * * * 

I am, very sincerely yours, 
To D. B. Kine.* 
Gen. T. F. RoDENBOUGH. 


Ill. 
ENDORSEMENTS. 


“T herewith enclose you draft for $5, in payment of entrance fee as a Member of 
Tue MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION. My professional duties will very probably pre- 
vent any active participation in the proceedings of the Association, but its objects and 
aims merit the cordial approval of every good citizen, and I trust it will meet with the 
success its unselfish and public-spirited purposes entitle it to."—(From an ex-officer of 
the Army.) 


“*T hope the Institution may grow in strength and influence until, like the French 
Academy, it becomes at once a power and a standard for the diffusion of military 


knowledge.”—(Extract from the letter of a Colonel of Infantry.) 
* Professor of Latin Language and Literature, Lafayette College. 
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‘‘ SECRET SERVICE OF THE C. S. IN Europe.” 


The history in this work’ certainly forms a very important part of the story 
of the Great Rebellion, but its politics and opinions of men seem drawn with a cabin- 
like limitation of view, perhaps the natural result of professional bias, or perhaps the 
consequence of observation from a point no less remote than the Liverpoo] ship- 


S. 

If any section of the country ever entertained the notion that the General Govern- 
ment was a mere collocation of States, such local mind has doubtless become somewhat 
enlightened by the events of the war. If also anybody at present supposes the General 
Government to be nothing but a mere consolidation of States as a sequence of the war, 
he is needlessly alarmed. There are State Governments and there is a General 
Government, and this latter has now, as it always had, the right to protect and secure 
its own existence, whether against conventions at Hartford or Charleston. 

This existence the South attacked at Fort Sumter, and the General Government, 
thus challenged, fought out the quarrel with results that seem to be not yet fully com- 
prehended. 

But ‘‘ the South has accepted the situation,” our author tells us, and he intimates 
that the new manufacturing interests of that section will kindle the same devoted 
ardor toward the paternal protection of the Union that burns in the bosom of the 
Northern mill-owner. Possibly the contingencies of 1884 may cool this nascent en- 
thusiasm, but let us pray that Providence will not too soon quench the promising 
if feeble flame, and let us hope that ‘‘ our country” may hereafter mean some- 
thing larger than a village green. 

Neither can we adopt the flattering view that the old Union of Webster and Clay 
went down before the secession attack, and that a new Union, not known to the 
fathers, has arisen out of its ashes, even though it be complimented with the name of 
the ‘‘ Imperial Republic.” 

The Union that was defied at Sumter is the Union that triumphed at Appomattox, 
the Union to which the Southern Representatives bade what they otbee hastily 
thought a last adieu in 1861, is the same Union to which there was a plenteous return 
of Confederate Brigadiers some few years later. 

They came, not in the pride of discovery to a new world, but rather, like the hero 
of the Odyssey, found Washington : 


“* As welcome as the land 
To those who swim the deep, of whose stout bark 
Neptune has made a wreck amidst the waves, 
Tossed by the billow and the blast, and few 
Are those who from the hoary ocean reach 
The shore, their limbs all crusted with the brine, 
These gladly climb the sea-beach and are safe.” 


The Richmond Government were truly fortunate in the selection of Captain Bul- 
loch as the agent through whom they mainly operated for the purchase and equipment 
+“ The Secret Service of the Confederate States in Europe.” By James D. Byfosh, very 


tative of the C. S. in Europe during the Civil War. 2 vols., 8vo. New 
Sons, 1884. 
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of their Navy abroad. The success with which they met was largely due to his discre- 
tion, zeal, and capacity, and if in pursuit of this object those opposed to him, 
whose province it especially was to counteract the Confederate emissaries, come in for 
a liberal share of animadversion, that is reasonably enough a deposit of the eaker strife, 
through the dust and turmoil of which U. S. Consuls and Ministers as well as 
the Secretary of State could hardly be seen in just proportion. 

With the epistolary style of Mr. Seward the author is greatly displeased. The 
Premier, however, was a man of very sanguine temperament, and probably understood 
the value in delicate circumstances of a resolutely aggressive demeanor. There is a 
time for the use of diplomatic circumlocution, and there is also a time for a more abrupt 
and positive procedure. We rightly make a difference, when the house is on fire, 
between the man who comes over with a bucket and the man who stands by with a bag. 
In the uprising of eleven Southern States, the schemes of the 3d Napoleon, the 
well-known hostility of British officialism, the Union was fairly thought to have 
a heavier burden than it could carry, and we believe Mr. Freeman, ‘‘ late of Trinity 
Coll., Oxford,” in these days wrote: ‘‘ The History of Federal Government, from the 
Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the U. S.” There is 
surely room for an appendix, or at least for a chapter as brief as that devoted by some 
zodlogists to the snakes in Ireland. Mr. Freeman lectured very much to the satisfac- 
tion of citizens of the U. S. some considerable time after the ‘terminus ad quem fixed 
in the ttile to his history. 

And that he had this privilege was we think very much due to the confident 
assurance with which Mr. Seward fronted both England and France, and in 
which could be read the conviction of the North that the Union “still lived,” 
and would in good time reward friend and foe according to the measure of their work, 
particularly any foreign interference. 

If then the correspondence of the Secretary of State was somewhat minatory, and 
if the British public were persistently urged to gaze upon the ghost of the baried 
Alabama, it was due not only to his shrewd appreciation of the disadvantages belong- 
ing to a passive defence, but because of an abiding faith in the head, heart, and hand of 
Brother Jonathan, his clear sense of duty, patient resolution, and ready ingenuity, and 
because it was in the fixed nature of thi that any Confederacy founded upon 
slavery as the chief corner-stone, however arduous the labor of its architects, and how- 
ever great the gifts of its soldiers and servants, must prove but a baseless fabric, 
er tL sure reckoning awaiting those who built and Gane who conspired to the 

ilding. 

oa no a to hide the main issue, dwelling upon such threats to 
Southern Independence as were involved in United States tariffs and questions of rev- 
enue, can ever succeed. People may believe in St. Ursula and her eleven thousand 
virgins, as they have believed in unicorns and maelstroms and in William Tell, but 
the credulity that finds in the Rebellion of 1861 nothing but the desperate effort of a 
downtrodden South to shake off its Northern taskmaster, would easily digest the dream 
of a Polar paradise, or the claims of Anglo-Israel. The sheep-farmer and the fisher- 
man of New England, like the rice-planter and the cane-grower of the gulf, clamored 
for the tribute of protection, but had there been no slavery there would have been no 
war. 

In discussing the men prominent in the strife, Captain Bulloch—formerly of the 
N. Y. and N. O. steam-ship Bienvil/e—is very economical in the matter of praise to 
General Grant, ‘‘ who dawdled about Vicksburg and perhaps owed his great reputation 
to the opportunity afforded him by Farragut’s exploits on the Mississippi.” In any 
adquate perspective of the war, it will be seen that the one Sedtapennabe condition to 
Federal success was the coast-blockade. That secured and the fortunes of the Con- 
federacy thrown back upon the bayonets of her infantry, their fate was sealed upon 
the battle-fields of Virginia and Georgia. These dispositions, not being those with 
which the naval agent of the Confederate States was most directly concerned, have 
not received from him the consideration which they merit. Had the A/asama been 

rmitted to draw off the Federal cruisers from their hold upon the coast, she would, 
ndeed, have been a success. Her ravages upon the commerce of the North mainly 
served to irritate and intensify the determination to see the matter through. The 
trader, whose — pleaded for peace, and rather magnified “‘ the useless waste” 
of war, with min 


** Tossing on the ocean, 
There where his argosies with portly sail ” 
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bore all his fortunes, lost with their destruction any inclination for a compromise with 
his ‘‘ Southern brother.” 
The truth is, the South miscalculated again and again. Some of her wiser heads 
ted, she did not believe that the blockade was practicable or would be permitted, 
or t the North would do more than defend her own section—possibly not 
that 


Captain Bulloch goes on to say, ‘‘ that had a single one of the higher officers of 
the United States Army possessed the inspiration and vigor of Admiral Farragut, the 
Confederacy could not have resisted and beaten back the vastly superior force of the 
Federal Gov't for four years.” Passing by the fervid surplusage of this statement, it is 
enough to note that ‘‘ comparisons are odorous,” and this one ‘‘hath an ancient and 
fish-like smell,” and verily belongeth to the salt sea. The marine associations of the 
author would seem to have partly qualified him for a sympathetic appreciation of 
naval effort, nor does the swan do himself more than scant justice on dry land. But 
at last even the admiral, it appears, though a man of much promise, to whom only 
time and opportunity were unkind, is altogether out of place beside Nelson, for in- 
stan 


ce. 

Probably, if the admiral had been blessed with the lease of life of antediluvian 
days, he would have eclipsed his present modest record of a service reaching from one 
of the bloodiest episodes of our naval exploits, in 1814, to the storming of Mobile Bay, 
in 1864. And when the admiral took his fleet past the Mississippi forts—in spite of 
batteries, booms, fire-rafts, and steam rams,—capturing a city of 200,000 people, and 
making some thousands of miles of inland water his cruising ground, there was, un- 
fortunately, nothing left in that vicinity for him to do. Even Nelson would hardly 
have enlarged the results, and it is quite safe to assert, that Ais opponents at Trafalgar 
and Aboukir Bay were not men of the qualifications and mettle of those who with- 
stood Farragut in the South, 

On the whole, we remain steady to the conviction, that Admiral Farragut has 
nothing to lose, though viewed beside the earlier heroes of his profession anywhere. 
However, if he dominated the gulf, he was not present at Gettysburg. 

Taking up the history of the work under review, it is found to be one of the most 
interesting and valuable contributions that has been made from the Confederate side. 
There are, what seem to us, some rather questionable remarks upon the relations of 
the South to the General Government at the time of the War of 1812-15. 

It is said that the Southern States were loyal to the Union, ‘‘ though their spe- 
cial interests had not been hurt or interfered with by Great Britain,” and that ‘‘ the 
war was in defence of N. E. commerce and for the protection of N. E. seamen, while 
the South had neither ships nor sailors, and there was nothing to arouse the interest of 
the Southern people, or to bind them to a participation in the contest but the sense of 
loyal obligation to the Union.” 

Now the text-books of our school-days present the facts in a little different light. 
They say: “ During the ten years from 1803 to 1813 the value of domestic exports 
from Maryland alone was one half the value of the similar exports from all the N. E. 
States. Virginia alone exported more than half as much as all the latter, while 
the five Southern States exported nearly twice the amount. The value of the prod- 
ucts which the Middle and Southern States exported greatly exceeded the value of 
the shipping employed in its conveyance, so that if all the ships had belonged to 
N. E., even then the balance would have been against her.” 

But in the matter of ships, we continue to quote: ‘‘ The tonnage of Boston in 1810 
was 149,121 tons, while the aggregate tonnage of Norfolk and Charleston was 100,531, 
and that of Baltimore in 1811 was 103,000.’ 

If, then, the War of 1812-15 was undertaken in defence of our commerce and 
commercial rights, it would appear that the South had at stake interests fully as sub- 
stantial as any ‘‘ sense of loyal obligation to the Union.” 

But what about the North and the war with Mexico? 

These volumes give a description not only of the means employed in attempting 
to secure naval material from another continent, but also of the Confederate Navy 
itself, both native and foreign—na/uralized—we were about to say when we recollected 
in time that the A/adama, for instance, was born abroad and lived and died there. 
Not simply 

‘* Exiled from home and all its pleasures,” 
Ocean’s waste she sailed forlorn, 


but she never had a home, except in the coasts of the Gentiles, and, we believe, was 
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never even within a marine league of the jurisdiction to which she was said to belong, 
and at last she left her bones at the door of her ‘best friend,” who cheque 
settled the estate. 

The task of the author in relating her history is a truly difficult one, and would 
have been easier to the god Janus, who had liar visual advantages. To prove 
how little justified were the agents of the North in imagining the 4/adama was 
intended for a Confederate Navy, and also how thorough and complete were the 
arrangements of Capt. Bulloch himself to build and equip her for that very purpose, 
would have puzzled an ancient sophist or a modern lawyer, but the author plunges 
bravely ahead, and is never tired of commenting upon the utter unreasonableness of 
the United States officials, who loudly proclaimed to the dull ears of Downing Street 
that the A/aéama was intended to do exactly what she afterward did. Downing Street 
itself only asked to be nicely blindfolded and was very well disposed to apply a 
Pharisaic construction of the law, to wash the outside of the cup and platter and let 
the contents go, and as we follow up the story of Capt. Bulloch’s precaution, Minister 
Adams’ pertinacity, and the patient confidence in their own wisdom and rectitude of 
her Majesty’s advisers, it is as exciting as the plot of an old-fashioned novel, where 
analysis and aphorism were left to the professors of metaphysics and moral phi- 


Or the foreign, or Anglo-Confederate portion of the projected fleet, the 4/asama 
was the most notorious. The account given of the meeting between her and the 
Xearsage seems a very fair and is certainly a very entertaining one. Apparently she 
lodged a seven-inch shell from her rifle gun in the stern-post of the Aearsage, which 
did not explode, a disappointment dwelt upon with a tender regret quite pardonable 
in Capt. Bulloch. There was, too, a certain torpidity about the Confederate powder. 
It failed to come up to the high expectations warranted by its English make, and the 
story develops causes for this which seem very plausible. On the other hand Capt. 
Winslow fought his vessel and wrote his reports quite to the satisfaction of our author, 
who has already shown himself a critic not easily pleased. He thinks the ‘‘ jubilation” 
in the United States over the affair was excessive, and it would have been singular if 
he had thought otherwise. Seldom does the rejected suitor hear any music in mar- 
riage-bells. 

Then there was the Georgia, English in origin, but converted to the Confederacy 
by timely contact with a tender, also English. She burned a few vessels, was found 
unsuitable, and thought to have been purified for the innocent uses of British com- 
merce. But the smell of fire was in her garments, and so she was picked up off Por- 
tugal by the Viagara, which had been feloniously ‘‘ dodging about ” for that purpose, 
and sent into court, rather a summary process, we are told, but even then one very 
seldom adopted by the Confederate rovers with their spoil. 

The story of the Shenandoah begins like the “ Mysteries of Udolpho.” There is a 
certain Confederate lieutenant who is introduced to us at ‘‘ the coffee-room of Wood's 
Hotel, Furnival’s Inn, High Holborn, where he is to sit in a prominent position, with 
a white pocket-handkerchief rove through the button-hole of his coat and a newspaper 
in his hand,” newspapers and white pocket-handkerchiefs apparently admitting of 
easy identification in that polynomial locality; this to be at precisely eleven o’clock 
A.M., Oct. 7, 1864. The lieutenant thus constructed is to be approached bya stranger, 
who will ask if his name is (of all things) Brown. The reply is to be, Yes,—which, 
by the way, it better not be, if Brown should now get a similar query on this side the 
sea, near Fourteenth Street. Then, and then only, Brown is to throw off all disguise. 

Now it would have been grateful in Brown on this occasion to have definitely 
patronized the Saturday Review, and safer had he been limited to a ‘‘ moral pocket- 
ankercher,” and fittest for such a recondite ceremony could he have announced him- 
self by something more imposing than so familiar a monosyllable. 

But these details show to what straits the inquisitive vigilance of the United States 
officials had driven their antagonists. 

Incidentally here we plead guilty to a mild wonder why the Naval Agent of the 
Confederate States, whose sole } orn is to keep within the statutes, and carefully 
pursue the path so kindly laid out for him by the skilled casuists of the British Courts, 
should nevertheless envelop his procedure in such labyrinthine secrecy. We seem to 
be stealing through the perilous mazes of some nihilistic enterprise, instead of walki 
boldly abroad sheltered by that venerable conglomerate, the British Constitution, a 
guided by the steady light of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 

However, in this way the Shenandoah, alias the Sea King, gets afloat, armed and 
equipped with the usual aid of the English tender, and ultimately brings up in the 
Arctic seas, where she does a large and safe business in American whalers. 
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It is noted that but little loyalty or reverence for ‘‘ the old flag” was found on 

board the Confederate prizes. This does not appear to us remarkable when the com- 

ition of their crews is considered, a colluvio omnium gentium of the most mixed 

| eesiption. Had these people been the Americans Captain Bulloch seems inclined to 

believe, life on the Shenandoah might have lost some of its monotony. If really in 

search of loyalty ‘‘to the old flag,” the Naval Agent of the late Confederate States 
should have bethought himself of the crew of the Cumderland, for instance. 

Very suggestive is the view of ‘‘ loyalty ” found between the lines of this work, as 
though the State Capital or the paternal acre employed all of this virtue worth having. 
Whatever would look beyond these things gets the scant recognition of quotation 
marks, probably as lying entirely outside the author’s experience. 

The education and associations of West Point, Annapolis, and of the services to 
which these institutions are the gates, do much toward the removal of local pride and 
prejudice, and would do more if they dealt as thoroughly with national life as with 
mathematical relics. There is the loyalty of the Cavalier, true to party or person, 
which forms one of the most fascinating pages of history, and there is the loyalty of 
the Puritan, true to principle, which forms one of the grandest. 

Or there is the loyalty of the hearthstone, capable of great things, as these vol- 
umes illustrate, but it seems to us there is really something more—something identified 
with wider interests, breathing loftier aspirations, and based upon a broader faith ; 
something that gathers to itself a nation rather than a clan ; that passes Actium by to 
linger over Marathon ; that readily forgets Lysander, but always remembers Leonidas. 
And it is important that there should be a clear recognition of this fact, and a defence 
of it as often as assailed. 

Taking up the native fraction of the Confederate fleet, the F/orida, alias Oreto, 
comes in for large remark. Under Captain Maffil she very gallantly ran the blockade, 
reaching Mobile, and fairly earned her naturalization papers, running the blockade 
again, and bringing up at Brest with a record of fifty-five captures. She was after- 
ward ‘‘ assassinated ” by Commander Collins of the U. S. Navy while in Brazilian waters, 
and the corpse buried at Hampton Roads. The process, as our author admits, was 
surely trying to the patience, and vexing to the polite sensibilities, of the local authori- 
ties where the deed was done. It was equally so in numerous instances of its exercise’ 
in the history of the British Navy, and is of a nature to exclude a thoughtful regard for 
the feelings of the neutral power. The story of the Zssex and of the General Arm- 
strong is even to this day painful reading. Perhaps Commander Collins recollected 
it, or he may have found that he was not in a position to pay strict regard to the letter 
of the law while only violating its spirit, or he may also have concluded that circum- 
stances made him a law unto himself in the presence of a contingency largely brought 
about by the assumption elsewhere of similar independence of legal conventionalities 
maritime and international. 

We confess, however, to a good deal of sympathy with the Fvorida, as she appears 
in the narrative ignominiously pulled out to sea in the absence of her commander, and 
in spite of the busy Brazilian admiral. We should have preferred for her the fate of 
the A/aéama, even including the charitable interference and fraudulent flight of some 
officious Deerhound. 

The Sumter was another native issue, fitted at and escaping from New Orleans, 
and thus securing some legality of origin. With a list of seventeen prizes or so she 
finally brought up at Gibraltar, was blockaded there by the 7uscarora, sold and pro- 
moted into the mercantile marine, foundering at last in the North Sea. 

The Nashville, from Charleston, after a very brief career, was disposed of by the 
Federals, as was also the Finga/, alias Aé/anta, in one of the shortest and most de- 
cisive encounters of the war. 

It will be seen that but for the temporary annexations to the Confederacy of the 
British shipyards their naval essays would have had quite a limited scope. 

The 4danta mentioned above was a home-made ironclad, but the Stomewa/l, alias 
Sphinx, was an ironclad ram built in France for the Danes, and bought by the Con- 
federacy. She was for those days a formidable ship with five-inch armor, and carry- 
ing one 300- and two 70-pounder Armstrongs. She succeeded in getting to sea with a 
suitable complement of officers and men, largely through the usual manipulation from 
English shelter, and offered battle subsequently to the Viagara and Sacramento off the 
Spanish coast, but met no welcome, and so doubtless lost an opportunity for gilding 
the sombre sunset of the Confederacy with the glory of her success. She was finally 
left in the hands of the Spanish authorities at Havana, delivered to the United States, 
and sold to Japan. To trace her career is a good lesson in geography, and she is 
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further worthy of note as something of a sample of the benevolent intentions of the 
French emperor, perhaps as an acknowledgment of “ the new 74 gunship America, of 
1782, presented in the name of the United States,” for the service of his most Christian 
Majesty, the 16th Louis. The emperor, however, was alarmed in due season, and 
became scrupulous as the Confederacy became weaker. His dream of Mexico, and 
even of alliance with the Southern States against the North, was rudely interfered with 
by the steady progress of the Federals along the Mississippi, and the repulse of the 
Pennsylvania invasion. Napoleon 3d and Virginia arrayed against Massachusetts 
and President Lincoln! The wildest fears of Washington could never have con- 
jectured such a possibility, the ripened fruit of slavery and secession. 

The author takes the British Government roundly to task for inconsistent contact, 
and for unbecoming deference to the importunities of the United States. The Re- 
_— was a factor not to be disregarded in the calculation of her Majesty’s advisers, 

t they probably had an eye not so much upon our future as theirown. Marston 
Moor, like Manassas, keeps no scar but that of the plough, while the Empire is 
divided by rifts of race and creed that time seems only to widen. Ireland may im- 

rove future Eastern complications to secede from the Imperial Crown, and set up for 
herself. Should she then attempt to use the United States as the Confederacy used 
England, we trust our Government in that case would do its duty in the light of the 
experience had, and under the influence of an advanced Christian polity, that should 
seek always to modify and harmonize national obligation with its highest teaching, and 
so confine the means as well as the injuries and suffering of war entirely to the parties 
that desire and are responsible for it. 

Generally any assumption of authority that remains in embryo so far as to be 
without seaports and without accessible tribunals to give a definite value and a formal 
character to its representation in foreign seas and to test the legality of its captures, 
that is dependent upon strained interpretations of law or the careless good-will of pro- 
fessedly neutral states for ships of war and all their supply and repair, had better be 
told to tarry in Jericho. In this connection the poate question is not what the law 
ee | actually be made to tolerate, but what it should rightly permit, reference being 

not to some minor contingency out of which it might formerly have grown, but to 
that vastly larger field afterward forced under its oe. 

Finally, Captain Bulloch seems disposed to rather a lachrymose view of the future, 
—— perhaps by the truck-and-dicker style of politics of which cities North and 

th furnish prominent examples; nor does it make much difference with the de- 
formity of the result whether voters are disposed of by the shot-gun or the check-book. 
Perhaps the latter is the preferable method, as Mammon is a more civilized divinity 
than Moloch. 

But the control left to caucus and machine may be overrated. Very deleterious 
instrumentalities these are undoubtedly, and no more mischievous instances of their 
exercise exist than were afforded by the Southern States, whose conventions, upon 
President Lincoln’s election, assumed to act for the people, and so forced them into 
the direction of the Montgomery enterprise. 

The average community gives something of a margin to favorite sons and schem- 
ing managers, but if these get too presumptuous or too meddlesome, they have suddenly 
found themselves buried under famous majorities, that grow larger as the need grows 
greater. It is not the caucus so much as the corporation, ‘‘ with no soul to lose and 
no body to kick,” that requires looking after, and upon the voter’s dealing seasonably 
with the limitations of that problem depends his salvation. 

As in 1781 Parliament had been told that the contest with America was merely 
“the —_ of Hancock and his crew, not a war with the people at large,” so now 
we find the author seems to encourage the supposition that the mass of people North 
felt little interest in the issues of the Rebellion, and needed to be manipulated by the 
machine into and through the struggle. This shows a very inadequate knowledge of 
the dynamics of that utensil, excusable in the atmosphere of Liverpool, but which 
would have been s ily smothered in that of New York City, when Broadway at last 
woke up to the realization of what was going on at Fort Sumter that ever-memorable 
morning of April 13, 1861. For the one thing the shot and shell of that day did do 
was to demolish the machine in both sections. It brought the wiser and more prudent 
men of the South beside the bolder and more thoughtless, while in the North Repub- 
lican and Democrat forgot party and became national. Church and exchange, hamlet 
and metropolis, alike were called out of the seclusion of creed and gain into a higher 
and purer life, a life of struggle and sacrifice and hope, in the resolve that the will of 
the people should become the law of the land. 
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And amid so much that was noble it may also be remembered that there were 
none who had more to lose than those whose larger view showed them too plainly the 
realities of the future, whose counsel was disregarded, but whose chivalry held them 
to a cause that was doomed from the beginning. 

For a work of this description, that should belong to every library, and that 
requires and rewards such frequent reference to its contents, to be without an index is 
simply unpardonable. 


TOWNSEND's™“ ART_OF SPEECH.” 


“The Art of Speech,” by Dr. L. D. Townsend, Professor in Boston University, 
is the product of a successful teacher’s class-lectures on the History, Theories of Ori- 


gin and Laws of Speech ; Syntax, Grammatical and Rhetorical Rules, Style, Figures, 
and Poetic and Prose Speech. 

The second volume is very interesting in its ‘‘Studies in Eloquence” and 
“Logic.” There are many references and apt criticisms of ancient and modern 
authors in all departments of knowledge, and nearly all are instructive and suggestive. 
In speaking of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, the author says: ‘‘ It is felt to be one of 
the choicest specimens of eloquence ever spoken on the American Continent.” He 
denies the truth of the saying of Goethe, that “‘ He who is acquainted with no foreign 
tongue knows nothing of his own,” and cites many interesting instances to 
disprove it. 

For any young officer fresh from college or Whitney’s Grammar, it is believed 
the little work will be found of interest and value. The short chapter on Syntax is 
worthy of special attention. The work is in two small, convenient and inexpensive 
volumes. 


SuMNER’s ‘‘ WHAT CLAssEs OWE To EACH OTHER.” ? 


This little volume has already been widely noticed and much quoted, but those of 
the Army who regard the Army as more than simply a relentless machine, and believe 
that the rights and duties of citizenship are not lost in the soldier, will find much food 
for thought in the book. The author says, on page 103: ‘‘ That there is a code and 
standard of mercantile honor which is quite as pure‘and grand as any military code, is 
beyond question, but it has never yet been established and defined by long usage and 
the concurrent support of a large and influential society.” But that this code of honor 
will be “ established ” and grow in our democratic system there seems now to be but 
little doubt ; indeed, in some relations it can almost be seen to grow from day to day. 
Our Army is controlled by a body of law with slight modification brought from a mon- 
archy with a powerful aristocracy, a hundred years ago. The Army then owed alle- 
giance to aristocracy. To-day its allegiance and sympathies are with the great masses, 
not with a plutocracy, as some suppose. The old doctrine of Laissez faire is interest- 
ingly discussed in Chapter VIII. Cc. 
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The Magazine of American History. We have before us the January num- 
ber, of which the opening paper upon the Van Rensselaer Manor gives an interesti 
account of the old Patroon, whose history is so closely connected with the record a 
Albany’s early days. The sketch is accompanied by several illustrations, and is of 
value as recording some characteristic incidents of the colonial times, while there 
are still to be found descendants of the families then prominent in public life who can 
verify by family tradition much that is stated in this and similar articles. It were 
well, however, to be more accurate in recording dates, as, owing to some carelessness 
either of writing or printing, several singular errors occur ; as, for instance, on 
14, in referring to Kilian Van Rensselaer, it states: ‘* According to tradition, he vis- 
ited Rensselaerwyck in 1637,” and a few lines further on announces that he was mar- 
ried to his second wife in 1727. In another place (on page 21) we are told that the 
nuptial festivities of Margrilta Van Schlectenhorst and Philip Petersen Schuyler were 
celebrated on the 12th day of December, 1650; that the wife lived thereafter sixty 
years, and *‘ after her husband’s death, in 1634, exercised a controlling influence in 
the public affairs of Albany.” 

There are several other papers of interest in the M/agazine, and a curious little bit 
of Washington's private correspondence relating to his niece, Harriet Washington, and 
her settlement in life, but here also there is an apparent error in dates, Washington’s 
first letter being dated Oct. 7, 1772, while the next in order from his sister, although 
referring to the same individual and state of affairs, is dated January, 1793. R. C. 


Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute (No. 5, vol. ix.). In 
this number we note Commodore Luce’s paper on ‘* War Schools.” Such a paper 
disseminates not only among the profession a knowledge of what Fort Monroe, the 
Leavenworth School, and Willet’s Point are doing and may do, but such articles in the 
Institute Proceedings, much more than the respective official reports from which the 
ae is drawn, bring a knowledge of the extent and proficiency in work accomplished 

y these schools to the attention of the people at large. To open the way to the 


highest professional improvement it is quite necessary that we should enlist the sym- 
pathy and encouragement of public opinion, and it is contributions of this kind that 
will do much to give us this needed support. The paper urges that Schools of Appli- 
cation such as the Army has “ are just what we need for the Navy. The naval officer 
not less than the army officer should possess a knowledge of the science and practice 
of war, ‘so far as it can be ——_ from books.’” 


The paper following, by Ensign Chas. C. Rogers, again brings up incidentally the 
necessity of an ‘‘ Intelligence Branch” in the War Department. There may not be 
any difference of opinion as to the supply or amount of supply of intelligence for the 
Department, but as to the channels and methods of storing such information for use 
there will probably be more than one opinion, and with the present organization of the 
Army an “ Intelligence Branch” could not receive much support. 

“The Evolution of Courts-Martial,” by Lieutenant Sargent, and ‘‘ Votes on the 
Literature of Explosives,” by Prof. Munroe, will attract the attention of a number of 
our readers. R. C. 
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The Century (for March, 1884) contains an entertaining biographical sketch of 
Von Moltke, whose portrait, a wonderful full-page wood-engraving, forms the frontis- 
iece of the magazine. Wayne McVeagh contributes a clever paper on ‘*‘ The Next 
Paschdonen. ” Among the illustrated articles, ‘‘ The New Washington” and ‘‘ Old 
Public Buildings in America” are of special interest to military readers. 


Harper’s Magazine (March, 1884) is as strong as usual with specimens of work 
by pen and pencil. Army men will appreciate the article on ‘‘St. Louis,” by Mr. 
Bishop, and testify to the fidelity of the illustrations. The paper on ‘‘ The Early 
American Presidents ” contains some excellent portraits. A short topographical and 
statistical account of the various attempts to drain the Everglades, made clear by 
numerous maps and diagrams, will repay perusal by those interested in Florida. 


Science. (New York.) Lieutenant Schwatka has’ begun in Science what 
romises to bea series of papers on his *‘ Reconnoissance ” of last summer in Alaska. 
Thus far, in a sectional map, the sources of the Yukon are studied and names given to 
the lakes, mountains, rivers, etc. It is to be regretted that instead of Linderman, 
Burnett, Nares, Marsh, etc., the Indian names were not adhered to. The distances 
and elevations are approximately estimated, and the descriptions of topography, kinds 
of timber, geological features, and river depths are carefully given. We shall hope to 
have some remarks on climate and soils included as the study advances. Cc. 
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CutnesE Gorpon.—The following sketch of General Gordon (with whose mis- 
sion tothe Soudan most of our readers are familiar), is from ‘‘ Essays in Modern 
Military Biography,” by the late Col. Chesney, R. E. (London: Longmans, 1874.) 

Speaking of Gordon’s operations in the a of the Taiping Rebellion of 
1863, in China, Col. Chesney, says: ‘‘ Gordon had first seen war in the hard school 
of the ‘ black winter’ of the Crimean War. In his humble position as an engineer 
subaltern he had attracted the notice of his superiors, not merely by his energy and 
activity, but by an extraordinary aptitude for war, developing itself amid the trench- 
work before Sebastopol in a personal knowledge of the enemy’s movements such as no 
other officer attained. ‘ We used always to send him to find out what new move the 
Russians were — was the testimony given years since to his genius by one of 
the most distinguished of the officers he served under ; and the reputation he then made 
he had fully sustained during the brief services he had lately been engaged on in 
China. * * The ‘ Ever Victorious Army’ found itself under a leader whose cour- 

it had constant occasion to admire, whose justice it honored, whose firmness 
availed to suppress the daily quarrels of its officers, and to shield the men from abuse 
of their power. The private plundering, which disgraced the force when with Ward, 
disappeared under a general whose eye was as keen us his soul was free from the love 
of lucre. Stern against iniquity as the Baptist himself (for Gordon was of the relig- 
ious type of soldier, which England has learned to reverence in such characters as 
Havelock and Hedley Vicars), he, from the first, taught his force to ‘ do violence to 
no man and be content with their wages’; whilst the milder side of the gospel by 
which he lived was displayed to the defeatedTaipings : and the humane treatment 
which their prisoners met with at his hands did almost as much, after the first, for the 
cause which he served, as his inborn skill in the art of war. Among the strange med- 
ley of adventurers who held commissions under him were Englishmen, Americans, 
French, Germans, Spaniards. Among them were avowed sympathizers with the 
rebels and avowed defiers of Chinese law ; but all classes soon learned to respect a 
general in whose kindness, valor, skill, and justice they found cause unhesitatingly to 
confide. * * He organized an army of from 3,000 to 5,000 men, and, after a cam- 

ign of sixteen months, having taken four cities anda dozen minor strong places, 
ought innumerable combats, put Aors de combat numbers of the enemy moderately es- 
timated at fifteen times his own strength ; finding the rebellion vigorously agressive, 
and almost threatening the unity of the Chinese Empire, and leaving it at its last gasp 
confined to the ruined capital of this usurper, Gordon himself sailed for England, 
taking with him no more substantial treasure than the highest military title of China 
(Titu, equivalent to Commander-in-chief of an Army), the rare Imperial decoration of 
—, Yellow Jacket, and the good-will and respect of all with whom he had 
to do. 74 

‘*Much has been said, and fairly said, in eulogy of the moderation and patriot- 
ism of those volunteer generals of the victorious armies of the Union, who, at the 
close of the American Civil War, laid down their important charges to return cheer- 
fully to the counting-house, to the factory, or even to the humblest appointment in the 
Regular Service on the frontier. Englishmen, who bestowed admiration on this con- 
duct of their trans-Atlantic kinsfolk, should certainly yield no less to that of their 
own countryman ; since he, his task once accomplished, sought for no irregular ap- 
ar aye in China, asked for no prolongation in any form of his high command, but 

id it down to return straightway to the ordinary life of a captain of Engineers on 
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home duty; his highest ambition, the furtherance of some local good work ; his 
daily business for years to come, the building obscure forts, from the designs of others, 
on an Essex swamp.” 

The subsequent services of General Gordon, and his present important mission in 

t, lend prophetic weight to Col. Chesney’s concluding words, published in 1874 : 
« Another Colonial war, and no help to be given! If we can’t spare an — if we 
can’t spare a staff, let us at least send thtm one captain of Engineers. If there is a 
man in the world who can conduct such a war with honor, thoroughness, and humanity, 
and bring it to a satisfactory close, without needless delay or expense, England has 
that man in Chinese Gordon.” 

With reference to the recent proclamation by General Gordon, upon his arrival at 
Khartoum, said to read as follows: 

‘“*I desite to restore your happiness, and so I have’ decided to permit slave-traffc. 
Every one having domestic servants may consider them his property and dispose of 


General Stone, late Chief of Staff to the Khedive, says (in a letter to the WV. Y. 
Sun, Feb. 23, 1884): 

**Go back just ten years and mark what happened then. On the 21st day of 
February, 1874, Colonel Gordon left Cairo to proceed to the Soudan to take charge of 
the — Provinces of the Equator. In those days Egypt and its dependencies 
were firmly ruled by the Khedive Ismail. 

‘* This kingly ruler, Ismail, had invited Colonel Gordon into his service, and ap- 
pointed him Governor of the Provinces of the Equator, with a view to establishing, 
under a firm and honest hand, regular and just government in that remote region 
which had recently been under the command of Sir Samuel Baker. 

“IT have the best of reasons for believing that the following formed part of 
Colonel Gordon’s written instructions, signed by the hand of Khedive Ismail : 

* * * * * * * * * * 
vi abou ° 
the trade in ivory to the trade in slaves. * * * 


= | Government saw fit, some years since, and before these provinces were incorporated 
among those d 


of the Governorship-G 1 of the , with a view to put an end to illicit and 
inhuman trade, to indemnify the chiefs of these establishments and purchase their trading-posts. 

“Some of these people left the country ; but others, under a formal obligation not to e 
. in the slave-trade, asked and obtained from my Government the authority to trade there under 
surveillance of the Khartoum authorities, and under certain conditions. 

* But the surveillance of the Khartoum authorities could be only feebly exercised in those re- 
mote countries, where the commnnications were difficult, and over bands of men who up to that 
time had recognized no law. 

“ This state of things has naturally led mop cuenta the government of these provinces from 
that of Khartoum, to give them a local admit , and to decide on a Government monopoly 
oftrade there. * * 

“I think that you should accept the services of such as consent to abandon their trade ; but 
you should pursue and apply all the — of military law to such as in any manner, whether open 
or evasive, may continue their old trafic. * * * 

“ Everybody there must be made to understand that men, simply because 1 of a differ- 
ent color, are not to be considered as merchandise ; and that human life and liberty are sacred 


“*Colonel Gordon, as an honorable officer, endeavored to carry out these instruc- 
tions, and in carrying them out he received the applause of the whole civilized world. 

‘** Now, General Gordon has again gone to the Soudan after receiving his powers 
and orders from the humane British Government.” 

It is understood that Mr. Gladstone warmly endorses the action of General 


Tue Best ENGINEER IN THE WoRLD.—The art of damming streams for 
various purposes has been an important one from the very earliest times, and the 
scientific construction of them has derived increased importance from the fact that in 
several modern instances great destruction of life and property has resulted, in some 
cases, as supposed, from defects in their construction. Water transmits pressure 
equally in all directions, and hence when a stream is dammed the amount of pressure 
against the dam increases rapidly as the dam increases in height, and its thickness 
must bear a certain relation to this pressure in order to render it secure. 

The quality of the dam depends very much upon the kind of material used in its 
construction, but with any material used by man any /aé is almost certain sooner 
or later to lead to destruction. This is especially so where earth alone is used, or earth 
mingled with brush or similar material, to prevent washing. ‘‘ What a great flame a little 
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spark kindleth.” What a great break a little leak will cause, we all know. The water 
first percolates through in drops; soon the drops increase to a rivulet; the earth 
is softened and washed away ; the aperture rapidly increases ; the current of water is 
forced through by the pressure, and soon away goes the whole structure. Now, if a 
dam can be so constructed as ‘‘ to leak always and never break,” it appears to us the 
perfection of structure is reached. 

‘*The best engineer in the world” commences his dam on the most correct 
scientific principle. Instead of building it in a straight line across the stream he forms 
a curved line with the convex side up-stream. He understands the principle 
of the arch and seems to know that this form will best resist the pressure of water from 
above when the flood comes. 

His implements are few and simple. They are two, a knife or chisel and a flat 
trowel. His material is simply the twigs and limbs of trees which grow alo 
the bank of the stream he is damming. Having sketched the line of his dam he 
proceeds to cut the willow brush growing along-side the stream, or, after felling larger 
timber, he trims off the branches, selecting those about an inclt or an inch and a half 
in thickness at the butt. These he proceeds to lay along the line of his dam, the butts 
down-stream and evenly arranged. The branches, with the leaves upon them, project 
up-stream, and generally the stems lie obliquely to the direction of the current. A little 
daub of mud on the upper branches of each suffices to keep them in place. Now 
a second layer of branches is placed, but obliquely in the opposite direction, so that the 
layers lie on each other crossways, the branches being kept in place as before by 
simply piling mud upon the end twigs, and this is continued until the dam reaches the 

uired height. The water of course as it rises percolates through between the stems 
and runs off between the butts of the branches. The leaves on the green twigs 
perform the important part of helping to fill up the interstices between the branches, 
thus stopping the flow of water underneath, and every twig and leaf and particle 
of sediment which comes floating down the stream lodges amongst the leaves 
and helps to stop the flow of water and raise its height, so that the older the dam the 
more deeply covered in mud and rubbish do the up-stream twigs of the branches 
become and the more solidly established the dam, until finally the portion of the dam 
under deep water becomes a solid mass of mud, leaves, and stems, and the rising 
water flows over and through the buts of the branches where there is nothing 
to wash away, and every flood tends simply to strengthen the dam ! 

Thus has our engineer succeeded in constructing the perfection of a dam— 
one that “ leaks always and never breaks.” As the twigs rot, become brittle, and break 
away some repairs have to be made, but the dam as a whole stands—a monument of the 
ingenuity and skill of the best and probably the oldest engineer in the world, 
who works with fewer tools than any other and with simpler material. His knife or 
chisel consists of his own teeth and his trowel of his own tail, and in our opinion the 
mild-eyed, gentle, timid beaver is, so far as dam-building is concerned, the best 
engineer in the world. He is renowned for his intelligence and industry. Some years 
ago a long ditch was constructed to conduct the water from a neighboring river to the 
parade ground of a frontier post. The water was taken out at a point where a slough 
or branch of the river offered the most advantages. The task was successfull 
accomplished and the water flowed freely into the garrison, but one morning the dit 
was dry. It was examined throughout its length to discover the cause, and across the 
slough at the head of the ditch a newly built beaver dam was found. With axes and 
shovels this was broken through and the water flowed again, but the next morning the 
ditch was dry. The beaver had dammed the slough again in one night. Three times 
did this occur, and three times was the dam torn out. A few days afterward a strange 
animal was rted in the ditch just outside the post. It was found to be a beaver. 
He had travelled seven miles along that ditch, passin around several water-gates on 
the way, to discover who was interfering with his engineering operation. . G. 


CounT von MoLTKE.—In Germany the army is the darling of the nation. The 
people will suffer any privations, make any sacrifices for its sake, not knowing or not 
caring that this military spirit depresses their culture, prevents them from cultivating 
to the fullest extent the arts of peace, and keeps their natures rude and boorish, No 
wonder that above all others Count Moltke is worshipped, for to him in great part are 
due the efficient state of the army and its late splendid victories. The career of this 
great military genius is probably unique in one respect : There is perhaps in all his- 
tory no other man who rose so high, and yet had attained his sixty-sixth year without 
attracting the notice of the world, * * 
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Of his early life, Moltke says: ‘‘ The first part of my life was destitute of the 
joys of life. I entered the Kriegs-Schule at Berlin at a time when my parents had lost 
almost the whole of their property, owing to war and a series of misfortunes. Not 
one penny could they allow me, and it is scarcely possible to imagine how I had to 
economize. And yet in spite of this, I contrived to save enough to get instruction in 
foreign languages. But truly this lot of a poor lieutenant is notan enviable one.” * * 

As chief of the staff, Moltke never led the troops to battle: he had to a 
how and where these troops should march ; he is the brain of the machine of which the 
commanders are the arms. His plans are formed, his orders issued often far from 
the scene of action. * * Moltke issues no hard-and-fast orders, such as lead to dis- 
asters like that of the charge of the Light Brigade. He outlines his scheme: he 
holds it the secret of good strategy that the will of one man should direct the whole, 
that there should be no clashing views of action ; but to the discretion of those in 
command he leaves the nature of the execution, rightly comprehending that some- 
thing must be left to the man who is in action, to the changeful exigencies of the 
moment. 

Outwardly stern though he seems, Moltke has a warm and tender heart. 
Of this alone his undying affection for his wife is a proof, while innumerable stories 
of unobtrusive acts of kindness to friends and perfect strangers still further testify to 
his amiable disposition. Strange that a man with so gentle a spirit, so loving a nature, 
should be utterly devoted toa profession so cruel and ferocious, regarding it not 
merely as a sad temporary necessity until mankind shall have further advanced out of 
the barbarous state, but as a divine and divinely appointed institution. ‘* War,” 
he wrote to the Swiss jurist, Bluntsehli, who had pleaded in favor of gentler 
measures, ‘‘ war is an element in the God-ordained order of the world” ; and he 
added that, though he could sympathize with efforts to alleviate its horrors, he re- 

rded it as an unthinkable proposition even to contemplate its possible suppression. 
oltke thus gave his adhesion to the sentiment expressed by another gentle spirit, 
Wordsworth; ‘* Carnage is God’s daughter.” —-HELEN ZIMMERN, in Century. 


ARMY THEATRICALS.—The ‘‘Army and Navy Chronicle,” a periodical published 
in Washington City forty-five years ago, furnished what was probably the first record 
of army theatricals in this country. From this paper it appears that a dramatic corps 
was organized in the summer of 1839 at Fort Towson, Choctaw Nation, then gar- 
a by four companies of the Third U. S. Infantry, commanded by Major Henry 

ilson. 

The first performance took place in September, 1839, commencing with a poetic 
address, written and delivered by a boy-poet then serving at the post, and who is still 
in the Army as Major Theodore J. Eckerson of the Quartermaster’s Department. This 
was followed by a romantic Indian play, in which the loves and sorrows of a dusky 
maiden were portrayed ; the part of Etona, a young squaw, by Eckerson ; the perform- 
ance ending with the musical farce of ‘‘ Sprigs of Laurel,” in which the same per- 
former enacted the part of Mary, the Soldier’s Daughter. 

The performance was graced by the presence of all the officers and ladies of the 
post, the remainder of the audience being composed of soldiers and Choctaw Indians, 
the latter of whom exhibited the most intense excitement upon each appearance on the 
stage of the young sguaw. From the Major’s present rotund appearance he has 
evidently increased in weight since 1839, and it is somewhat difficult now to imagine 
him in such characters as the above. 

Of the officers present as spectators at this performance, it is believed not one is 
now alive, Captains Lewis N. Morris and George B. Field fell at Monterey, and 
Captain (afterward Major) John B. Clarke died while in command of the Castle of 
San Juan d’ Ulua, Vera Cruz. The remainder have gradually faded out of the Army 
Register. R. I. E. 


CATALOGUE OF ESSAYS AND OTHER ORIGINAL PAPERS 
ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE JOURNAL OF THE 
MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES.* 


Academy. “Early Discipline at the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy,” Hail, RX. H., V.2,N.8; “ Admission 
to the Military Academy,” Fry. ¥. B. ; “* The Military 
Academy and its Requirements,” Andrews, G. L., 
(both with discussion,) V. 4, N. 14; “The Military 
Academy Discussion,” (Letter), Xing, D. B., V.5, N.17. 
(See “ Education.”’) 

Arms. “ The Sabre and Bayonet Question,” Bige- 
low, F., V.3, N.9. (See Cavalry.”’) 

Artillery. “Artillery in the East,” Sanger, ¥. P., 
V. 1, N. 2; “ The Italian Artillery,” Sanger, ¥. P., V. 
z,N.4;“ Organization and Material of Field Artillery 
in the U. S. Army before the Civil War,” Haskin, 
L., V. 3, N. 12; Pointing Sea-Coast Guns,” Chester, 
C., V. 2, N. 3. 

Art of War. “ Notes on the Legitimate in War,” 
Schofield, ¥. M.,V.2,N. 5; ** Important Improvements 
in the Art of War during the Past Twenty Years and 
their Probable Effect on Future Military Operations,” 
Laszelle, H. M.,(Prize,) V.3, N.11 ; (also) Greene, F.V., 
V. 4, N. 13; (also) Merritt, W., V. 4, N. 14; 
Early Did War Become an Art?” Potter, R. M., V. 4, 
N. 16. (See “ Education.”’) 

Barracks and Quarters. “Army Posts, Bar- 
racks, and Quarters,” Anderson, T. M., V. 2, N. 8. 

Cavalry. “Cavalry : Its Organization and Arma- 
ment,” Merritt, W., V.1, N. 1; “ Training Boys for 
Cavalry Service,” Sumner, E. V..V.4,N.15; “ Our 
Cavalry: Its Duties, Hardships, and Necessities,” 
Brackett, A. G., V. 4, N. 16 (with discussion). 


Clothing. “ Army Clothing,” Holadird, S. B., V. 
2, N. 8. 


Drill and Tactics. “A Manual of Drill and 
Tactics,” Whistler, G. N., V. 4, N. 13; “* Strategos— 
The American War Game,” 7Jotten, C. A. L., V. 1, 
N. 2; “ Kriegsspiel of Vinturinus,” O’ Connell, ¥. ..V. 
4, N. 16. (See “* Manceuvres.”’) 

Education. “Education in its Relation to the 
Military Profession,” Michie, P. S.. V.1,N.2; “ Sci- 
ence in Military Life,” v. Goltz, F. (translation), V. 5, 
N. 17. (See “ Academy.”) 

Exploration. “Arctic Experiences,” Schwatka, 
¥F., V. 2, N. 7; “The Army and the Exploration of the 
West,” Symons, T. W., V. 4, N. 15. 

History. ‘Extracts from the History of the War 
between Germany and France, 1870-71,”"" Weitzel, G., 
V. 3, N. 9,10; “ The Military Power of the U. S.,” 
Vincent, T. M., V. 2, N. 7; “The Siege of Plevna,” 
Bliss, T. A., V.2, N. 5; “Diary of William Penning- 
ton of N. J., 1780-81,” V. 4, N. 15; “* Reminiscences of 
Fort Defiance, N. M.” Dickinson, W., V. 4, N. 13. 

Indians. “Sign Language of the N. A. Indians 
and Some of their Peculiar Customs,” Clar’, W. P., 
V. 2, N. 5; “ Our Indian Question,”’ Gidéon, ¥., (Prize), 
V. 2, N. 6; (also) Wood, C. E. S., V. 2, N. 6; (also) 
Butler, E., V. 2,N.6; (also) Miles, N. A., V.2,N.7; 
(also) Woodruff’, T. M., V.2, N. 7. 


Inventions. dds’ “ New Tent Heating and 
Cooking Apparatus,” V. 2, N. 5; Pratt's “ Range 
Finder,” V.2. N. 7; Darr’s ““ The Marvin Shell Ex. 
tractor,” V. 2, N. 7; Zadinski’s ** Instrument for Ob. 
taining the Rectangular Components of the Wind 
Force with Reference to a Line of Fire,” V. 1, N. 3. 


Law. “Law in the Army,” Gidbéon, V.1,N.4; 
(also) Fry, ¥. B., V. 2, N. 5; “ Military Law,” Sher. 
man, W. T.,V.1,N.3; “ Remarks on the Articles of 
War,” Lieder, G. N., V.1, N. 1; “ A Military Court of 
Appeal,” Fry, ¥. B., V.2,N.7; “Notes on Funda. 
mental Points in our Military System,” Fry, ¥. B., V.3, 


wW.| N. 12; “ The Command of the Army ”’ (Correspond- 


ence), Fry, ¥ B. and Wayne, H. W., V., N. ; 
“ Martial Law in Insurrection,” Scott, R. N.Y. aN. 
16 (with an appendix). 

Manceuvres. “Autumn Manceuvres of the oth 
Corps (Fr.) in Sept., 1880," Birnie, R., V. 3, N. 10; 
“Report and Observations upon the Manceuvres of 
the French Army (1881) and the Military Systems of 
France and other Nations of Europe,’ Schofeld, $.M., 
V. 3, N. 10; ‘* Official Report on the French Cavalry 


Manceuvres, August, 1883,” Volkmar, W. ¥. (map and 
plan), V. 5, N. 17. 
Marches. Marches,” Crittenden, T.L.,V.1,N.1. 
Marksmanship. “ Military Rifles and Rifle-firing ; 


Marksmanship an Element of National Strength,” 
Litchfield, H. G., V. 1, N. 3; “* Target Practice at 
a Fixed Target, Representing Infantry Walking or 
Double-timing, or Cavalry Walking, Tretting, or Gal- 
loping,” Pratt, S., V. 4, N. 13; “ The Army at Creed- 
moor,” (Prize Meeting, 1880—with discussion,) V. 1, 
N. 4. 

Medicine. “Notes on Military Medicine in Eu- 
rope.” Billings, ¥. S.. V.3, N. x0; “* Memoir of Jona- 
than Letterman, M.D.,” Clements, B. A., V. 4, N. 15. 


Mexico. ‘“ Minaand his Three Hundred,” Potter, 
R. M., V. 3, N. 9, 10, and 12; “ Coincidences of the 
Conquests of Mexico, 1520-1847,” Coppée, H., V. 5, N.17. 


Mili Service Institution. ‘ Inaugural Ad- 
dress,” Schofield, ¥. M., V. 1, N. 1; Origin and Prog- 
ress of the Military Service Institution, U. S.,” Fry, 
¥. B., V. 1, N. 1; “ Code of By-Laws,” V. 1, N. 2; 
“The Military Service Institution: What It Is Doing; 
What It May Do; Its Relations to the National Guard,” 
Webs, A. S., V. 5, N. 17 (with discussion). 

Militia. “Militia Reform without Legislation,” 
Rodenbough, T. F., V. 2, N.8 (with discussion) ; “ Riots 
in Cities and their Suppression,” Molineux, E. L..V. 4 
N. 16 (with map and discussion). 

Mining. “ School of Submarine Mining at Willet’s 
Point,” N. Y.,” Addot, H. L., V. 1, N. 2. 

Tel h, “The Electric Telegraph in War- 
fare,” Grugan, F. C., V. 3, N. 1. 


Transportation. “Army Wagon Transporte- 
tion,” Holadird, S. B., V. 3, N. 9. 


© The Jetters and figures following the names of authors indicate the Volume and Numéer. 
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THE ANNUAL PRIZE ESSAYS. 


1880. 
Subject.—“‘ Our Indian Question.” 


Board of Award.—Honorable GEoRGE W. McCrary, General JosepH E. Joun- 
ston, and General ALFRED H. TERRY. 


Gold Medallist.—Bvt. Major-General John Gibbon, Colonel 7th Infantry. 
First Hon, Mention.—Lieutenant C. E. S. Woop, 21st Infantry. 
Second Hon. Mention.—Captain EDMOND BUTLER, 5th Infantry. 

(Nine Essays presented for competition.) 


1881. 
(No subject selected for competition.) 


1882. 


Subject.—‘* The Important Improvements in the Art of War during the last 
Twenty Years and their Probable Effect on Future Military 


Operations.” 


Board of Award.—General GrorGe B. MCCLELLAN, General Irvin McDowELL, 
and General James B. Fry. 


Gold Medallist.—Lieut.-Colonel Henry M. Lazelle, 23d Infantry. 

First Hon, Mention.—Lieutenant (now Captain) FRANcIs V. GREENE, Engineers. 

Second Hon. Mention.—Bvt. Major-General WESLEY MERRITT, Colonel 5th Cavalry. 
(Five Essays presented for competition.) 


1883. 


Subject.—“ The Military Necessities of the United States and the Best 
Provisions for Meeting Them.” 


Board of Award.—General WILLIAM T, SHERMAN, General WILLIAM B. FRANKLIN, 
and General Z. B. TOWER. 


Seven Essays, marked as follows, have been submitted to the Board of Award, 
“‘Anatnom, 10” ; ‘Aquila, 83” ; “ Crispus, 68” ; Disco” ; K., 28” ; ‘Radix, 99 ;” 
** See $4, $9.” The competition for this Prize closed March 1, 1884. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE 
INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


To 
THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


Gentlemen :— 

On behalf of the Executive Council, I have the honor to submit the Annual 
Report for 1883. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Since last report eleven (11) Life Members and one hundred and seventy (170) 
Annual Members have joined the Institution ; eleven (11) have died, one (1) has with- 
drawn, and one (1) has been dropped. There are now enrolled six (6) Honorary, 
thirty-one (31) Life, and seven hundred and eighty-five (785) Annual, Members, making 
an aggregate membership of eight hundred and twenty-two. 

TREASURY. 

The Treasurer’s Report for the year ending March 1, 1884, shows an amount on 
hand of one thousand five hundred and sixty-three dollars and fifty-nine cents 
($1,563.59). This includes the life-membership fund of seven hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars ($728.00), of which four hundred and seventy-eight dollars ($478.00) has 
been invested in United States Bonds. The remainder will be invested at an early 
date. 

PROFESSIONAL PAPERS. 

The Publication Committee—duly authorized to arrange a series of lectures to be 
delivered at General Meetings of the Institution, held monthly, from October, 1883, to 
April, 1884, inclusive—has been very successful in securing able lecturers on timely 
topics and in organizing exhaustive discussions thereon. Other excellent papers have 
been received, some of which have already been published in the JOURNAL. 


THE MUSEUM. 

Through the courtesy of the Ordnance Department a suitable building has been 
placed in order for the purposes of the Museum. 

The collection of relics and trophies deposited in the Museum is rapidly increas- 
ing. Among recent accessions may be mentioned the battle flags of the Regular 
Brigade of Infantry (Sykes’), Army of the Potomac; 4th Regiment of Artillery ; roth 
and 26th Regiments of Infantry ; and the guidon of Troop E, 2d Dragoons ; busts of 
Washington and Lincoln ; a captured Corean standard, and some curious arms. A 
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complete illustrated catalogue will soon be published and distributed to members. A 
special committee has been formed with a view of promoting this valuable feature of 
the Institution, 

THE LIBRARY. 

The Library contains about 3,500 volumes. Among late additions may be men- 
tioned autograph letters from Washington, Lafayette, Rochambeau, Gates, and Scott, 
and some books formerly the property of Colonel Trumbull, A. D. C. to General 
Washington ; also the publications of the ‘‘ Militdrische Gesellschaft” of Munich in 
exchange for the JOURNAL. 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

There are ninety-six (96) Corresponding Members of Council who contribute to 
the success of the Institution by obtaining new members, collecting articles for the 
Museum and furnishing material for the JouRNAL. 

PRIZE ESSAY. 

Seven Essays have been received in competition for the Annual Prize of a Gold 
Medal and Life Membership of the Institution; the subject for 1883 being: ‘‘ The 
Military Necessities of the United States and the Best Provisions for Meeting Them,” 

These Essays have been submitted to the Board of Award, consisting of Generals 
Sherman, Franklin, and Tower. 

CONCLUSION. 

The Members of the Institution are to be congratulated on its prosperous condi- 
tion and upon the increasing interest in its work, both within the Army and among 
other classes of the community. A marked improvement is noted in the demand for 
our publications at home and abroad. The editions of certain numbers of THE 
JouRNAL are exhausted, and orders for complete volumes remain unfilled. 

The thanks of the Institution are due to the Secretary of War, the Chief of Ord- 
nance, and the Quartermaster-General of the Army for valuable aid and hearty en- 
couragement. 

WINFIELD S. HANCOCK, 
President Military Service Institution. 
Governor’s ISLAND, N. Y. H., 
March 1, 1884 


* For further details see Appendices A, B, C, and D. 
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(A.) 
LIST OF MEMBERS WHO JOINED THE INSTITUTION 
FROM JUNE 1, 1883, TO MARCH 1, 1884. (6s.) 


Armstrong, R. G., Capt. rst Inf. 
Asch, M. J., (late) Capt. Med. Dept. M. 


Barth, C. H., Lieut. rath Inf 

Benham, D. W., Capt. 7th Inf. M. 
Benham, H. H., Lieut. 2d Inf. 
Benteen, F. W., Maj. oth Cav., C. 
Beehm, P. M., Capt., retired. 
Bingham, G. S., Lieut. 7th Inf. 

* Bixby, W. H., Capt. Engineers. 
Brackett, A. G., Col. 3d Cav. 

Brooks, L. L. C., (late) Lieut. sth Cav. 


Carroll, H., Capt. oth Cav. 

Catlin, R., Capt., retired. 

Cochran, C. H., Lieut. 17th Inf. 

Comba, R., Capt. 7th Inf. M. 

Compton, C. E., Lieut.-Col. sth Cav. 
Cook, G. H., Capt. Q. M. Dep’t. 

Cooley, J. C., (late) Lieut. sth Cav. Capt. 
Coolidge, C. A., Capt. 7th Inf. 

Coxe, F. M., Maj. Pay Dep't. 

Cushman, H., Lieut. 2oth Inf. 


Fearing, G. R., (late) Capt. A. a. d. c. 
Forbush, W. C., Capt. sth Cav. 
Frederick, D. A., Lieut. 7th Inf. 
Freeman, H. B., Capt. 7th Inf. M. 


Goodin, J. A., Lieut. 7th Inf. 


Hall, W. P., Lieut. sth Cav. 
Hancock, W. F., Lieut. sth Art. 
Hardin, E. E., Lieut. 7th Inf. 
Howes, L. T., (late) Lieut. rst Art. 
Hyde, J. McE., Lieut 8th Inf. 


Jackson, A. H., Lieut. 7th Inf. 
Jackson, J. B., Lieut. 7th Inf. 
Johnston, W. H., Maj. Pay Dep’t. Lt.-Col. 


Jones, J. H., (late) Lieut. 4th Cav. 
* Keteltas, H., (late) Capt. rsth Inf. Lt.-Col. 


Lindsey, R. H., (late) Lieut. 3d Art. 
Lowe, W. W.., (late) Maj. 6th Cav. B.G. 
Ludlow, H. H., Lieut. 3d Art. 


McCoy, J. E., Lieut. 7th Inf. 

McKee, J. C., Maj. Med. Dep’t. Lt.-Col. 
McMahon, M. T.., (late) Capt. A. a. d. c. B. G. 
McNally, V., Capt. Ord. O. S. K. Dep't. 
Milhau, J. J., (late) Maj. Med. Dep't. B.G. 


Phisterer, F., (late) Capt. 7th Inf. 
Postlethwaite, W. M., Prof. Mil. Acad. 


Randolph, W. F., Capt. sth Art. M. 
Rawn, C. C., Capt. 7th Inf. 
Russell, F. W., (late) Lieut. 6th Cav. 


Scantling, J. C., Lieut. 2d Art. 
Smith, C. H., Col. rgth Inf. M. G. 
Swift, E., Lieut.-Col., retired. B.G. 


Taylor, C. W., Lieut. oth Cav. 
Tilton, P., Lieut. 2oth Inf. 
Townsend, C. McD., Lieut. Engrs. 


Van Orsdale, J. T., Lieut. 7th Inf. 
Volkmar, W. J., Lieut.-Col. & a. d. c. 
Vroom, P. D., Capt. 3d Cav. 


Waite, H. DeH., Lieut. sth Cav. 
Warren, J. G., Lieut. Engineers. 
Webster, I. T., Lieut. 1st Art. 
Wham, J. W., Maj. Pay Dep't. 
Wheeler, E., (late) Lieut. 1st Arty. 
Wheeler, H. W., Lieut. sth Cav. 
Willard, W., Capt. Sub. Dep’t. 
Woodbridge, F., Lieut. 7th Inf. 


CASUALTIES. 


DIED. 
Brig.-Gen. Chas. H. Crane, Surgeon-General. 
Brig.-Gen. H. H. Humphreys (retired), M.-G. 
Col. Thomas J. Cram (retired), Major-General. 
Maj. William G. Mitchell, A. A.G. Colonel. 
Maj. James W. Cuyler, Corps of Engineers. 
Maj. Francis U. Farquhar, Corps of En- 
gineers. Lieut.-Colonel. 
Maj. Verling K. Hart, sth Cavalry Colonel. 


*Life Member. 


Capt. Bernard G. Semig, Medical Department. 

Capt. T. M. Tolman, rst Infantry. 

Lieut. J. E. H. Foster, 3d Cavalry. 

Capt. Kinzie Bates, rst Infantry. Major. 
WITHDRAWN. (:.) 

Captain Warren C. Beach, rrth Infantry. 


DROPPED. (:.) 
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(C.) 


PROFESSIONAL PAPERS CONTRIBUTED. 
LECTURE SEASON, 1883-4. 


Anprews, Prof. Geo. L. ‘ The Military Academy and its Requirements.” (March 17, 1883.) 

Moutnevux, Gen, E. L. “ Riots in Cities and their Suppression.”’ (October 11, 1883.) 

Brackett, Col. A.G. ‘Our Cavalry: Its Duties, Hardships, and Necessities at our Frontier 
Posts.”” (November 8, 1883.) 

Wess, Gen. A.S. “The Military Service Institution: What it is doing ; What it may do; Its 
Relation to the National Guard.” (December 13, 1883.) 

Corres, Prof. H. A. ‘* Coincidences of the Conquests of Mexico, 1520-1847." (January 10, 1884.) 

Srone, Gen. C. P. “ Military Affairs in Egypt.” (February 14, 1884.) 

Witcox, Gen.O. B. “* Outposts of Large Armies ; illustrated by Saarbriicken and Weissenburg.” 
(March 13, 1884.) 

Vietz, E. L. “ Sanitary Affairs in Military Service.” (April 10, 1884.) 

Smitu, Col.J.R. “ Retirements: Voluntary vs. Compulsory ; History and Effect in the U.S.A.” 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


Cuiements, Col. B. A. ‘* Memoirs of Jonathan Letterman, M.D., Surg. U.S. A., and Medical Di- 
rector, Army of the Potomac.” 

Fry, Gen. J. B. I. “ Notes on Fundamental Points in our Military System.” [I]. “An Extract 
from a Collection of Official Papers made by Ralph Starkey at the Time of James I., showing 
the Powers and Duties of the different Officers of the Army.” 

Gisson, Gen. J. The Best Engineer in the World.” 

Kine, Prof.D. B. “ Remarks on the Military Academy Discussion.” 

Napier, Gen. C.J. Extracts from *“* Remarks on Military Law.” 

O’Connett, Lieut. J. J. I. “ Kriegsspiel of Vinturinus”’ (from the German). II. “ Battle of 
Waterloo from a German Standpoint” (trans.). III. ** Science in Military Life’’ (trans.). 

Pennincton, Col. A.C. M. Diary of William S. Pennington of N. J., 1780-81. 

Potrer, Capt. R. M. I. “Iturbide and Maximillian.” II. “‘ How Early did War become an 
Art?” 

Pratt, Lieut. S. I. ‘* Target Practice at a Fixed Target, representing Infantry walking or double- 
timing, or Cavalry walking, trotting, or galloping.’”’ II. ‘Summary of Prof. Bashforth’s 
Method of determining the Elements of the Trajectory of a Projectile moving in the Air.” 

Scott, Col. R. N. ‘ Martial Law in Insurrection and Rebellion.” 

Sumner, Col. E. V. “ Training Boys for the Cavalry.” 

Symons, Lieut. T. W. ‘* The Army and the Explorations of the West.” 

Vorxmar, Col. W. J. “ Official Report of the French Cavalry Manceuvres, August, 1883.”” 

Wuistier, Lieut.G.N. I. “A Manual of Drill and Tactics.” II. “ Artillery Organization of 
the Future.” 

Zauinsk1, Lieut. E. L. I. “ Atmospheric Conditions affecting Initial Velocities and Trajectories 
of Projectiles.” II, ‘* Memoranda regarding Practical Artillery Instruction.” 
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UNITED STATES. 


Publication Committee, le G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Quarterly. New York, 


Firty Cents A Copy. EsraBLisHeED Two DoLiars A YEAR. 
1878. 


INTERESTING TO THE PUBLIC. 


“ A critical journal of the highest class."—New York Evening Post. 

“ To officers and men of the Army and National Guard every article isoffalue. * * * 
A bond of union and sympathy between the Military Service and intelligent citizens.”—New 
York Tribune. 

“ Bringing the best thoughts of its most earnest officers before the whole Service, and bring- 
ing the needs of the Service, expressed intelligibly, before the Public at large.” —Phsladelphia 
Times. 

** It will do more than could be done in any other way to keep the officers of our small 
but widely-scattered Army abreast with the advance of modern knowledge.” —Philadelphia 
North American. 

* This Institution could have nothing which would recommend its objects to the military of 
this country, or to the world at large, more than this little volume.” —Omaha Herald. 

“ Contains much of interest to lay readers and is an authority on military questions.”"—Chicago 
Tribune. 

“* Will not fail to attract the attention of all those interested in the development of military 
power abroad.” —Pevue Maritime et Colonial, Paris. 


The Journat is devoted to the promotion of the Military Interests of the Country, is the only 
periodical controlled entirely by Officers of the Army, includes among its contributors many dis- 
tinguished military experts and scientists, is substantially encouraged by the Government, and is 
circulated widely among the Regular, Volunteer, and Militia Forces. It is supplied by the War 
Department to all Military Posts, and is on the exohange lists of the principal foreign military as- 
sociations. The Journat offers a medium through which a limited number of affroved advertise- 
ments may be brought to the attention of Purchasing Officers of the Quartermaster, Subsistence, 
Engineer, Ordnance, and Medical Departments ; Recruiting Officers ; Post Traders ; Officers in 
Charge of Post Libraries, Schools, and Gardens; Caterers for Officers’ and Company Messes ; 
the families of Officers, Enlisted Men, and Civilian Employés of the Army, more directly than in 
any other way. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Space. One Insertion. One Year. 
One (1) page ‘ $15 00 $45 00 
Half (3) page. 10 00 30 00 
Quarter (3) page . 7 00 20 00 
Eighth page . ° ° ‘ 5 00 I5 00 


* Advertisements on last page twenty-five per cent. additional to the above rates. No adver- 
isements received for cover pages. For further information see copy of the Journat. 
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